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‘ Author of “Everyday English Composition” 


, FoR each year—fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
—there are twenty Projects and around 
these are interestingly woven the fundamental 
instruction in language and grammar and vari- 
ous original exercises on thought-getting and 
observation, organization of ideas and outlining, 
conversation and formal talks, study of models, 
correct usage, writing of letters and paragraph 
themes, exercises in criticism, technical matter, 
copying and dictation, dramatization, oral work, 
dictionary work, games and drills for word 
study, and handwork. The socialized recitation 
is one of the important features of this book. 


HE incidental benefits of the Project 
Method in the teaching of English are no 
less important. The child acquires useful skill 
and knowledge of many kinds. The responsi- 
bility placed upon him in working out the Pro- 
jects develops his mind. He will not forget what 
he has learned, for he has gained his knowledge 
from his own experience—the greatest of all 
teachers. His attitude toward his lessons is 
changed from that of passive receptivity to that | 
of active participation. The Project Method 
as applied to work in Elementary English has 
back of it psychology and common sense. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
for Teachers 


HE teachers of today have a 

golden opportunity to inculcate 
in the minds of the young people 
under their care the fundamental 
principles of true character train- 
ing, through Humane Education in 
the schools. 


“The Teacher's Helper,” a pamph- 
let of thirty-two pages, has just been 
prepared for school use. Various 
methods are outlined and _ topics 
suggested for the different grades, 
all arranged in such a way that it 
will not interfere with the regular 
work. This condensed information 
will be very helpful to the teacher. 
Copies of the above pamphlet may 
be obtained by addressing 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Which is the most successful 
speller published P 


Last month the state of New Mexico adopted 
NBW-WORLD SPELLER for basal and exclusive 
use. The map below shows how the progressive 
West has set the example. This map locates Spo- 
kane and fourteen counties in Washington (the 
nearest competitor having only ten counties), and 
the independent cities of Portland and Denver. 
The adoptions in Nevada and Utah are co-basal. 
Oregon, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas 
use NEW-WORLD SPELLER exclusively. Other 
exclusive state adoptions not shown on.the map 
are Indiana, Virginia, and North Carolina. 


The close of 1920 found us with ten state adop- 
tions (also the Philippine Islands and Alaska) for 
our spellers, while 
the nearest competi- 
tor had only six state 


adoptions and no 
other publisher more 
than two state adop- 
tions. Five other 
spellers had one state 
adoption each. These 
facts give our answer to the 
question which is the head- 
line of this month's blotter. 


We have a valuable 
teacher's manual, a 
brief, a guide for ex- 
amination, and a ser- 
ies of twelve bulie- 
tins on NEW-WORLD 
SPELLER which tell 
the whole story about 
the book. They are 
yours for the asking, 
and we hope you will 


ask for them. 


| 4 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Price postpaid 10 cents . 
) Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GerrrupE E, McVeNN 
| These books provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical conduct, and also give 


definite instruction in good manners. 

| The lessons include sections on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthful- 
ness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self 
_ control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, 
industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, opportunity, and “things worth 
while.” These topics are presented in short reading lessons chosen from a large 
number of best authors. 

The books are illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings. | 


Book I—262 pages. Illustrated. Book II—265 pages. Illustrated. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evir Corney and W, 


Stories of the lives of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times of 
Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a back- 
ground for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited to fourth 
or fifth classes. 


242 pages. Illustrated. 


A D. C. HEATH @® CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHING AMERICANISM 


BY RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER 


Kent State Normal 


During the year very much has been said and 
written about Americanism. It is a matter of vi- 
tal interest not only to those who must do the 
teaching but to all those who pride themselves 
upon being truly American. A week does not 
pass without some new evidence showing the 
urgent need for some definite action having for 
its aim the binding together of those who believe 
in American idealism. Work is being carried on 
im many cities to instruct and aid those of foreign 
birth in American ways of thinking and doing. 
In many manufacturing establishments classes 
are conducted for a systematic study of American 
institutions. Every thinking person will give 
support to such work. 

There is a distinction to be made, however, be- 
tween Americanization work and the teaching 
of Americanism. The work in Americanization 
has for its aim the instruction of those coming 
to this country that they may better adapt them- 
selves to the new environment. It is always 
hoped that Americanism may be the result. 
Americanism is a state of mind and does not de- 
pend upon knowledge alone. 

Before we can hope to make progress in the 
solution of this problem of Americanism we must 
discard some ideas rather commonly held and ac- 
cept others. One notion that should be exploded 
at once is that held by many that a Red will auto- 
matically take on the colors of white and blue if 
he can be held in check long enough to be made 
to listen to a speech. Such a method for teaching 
Americanism is like that of giving a pill for 
bodily ailment. <A_ pill is given and_ then 
promptly left to its own resources. And so it is 
with speeches. The pill, however, has all, the 
advantage since it delivers its “kick” regardless 
of the will of the patient. A speech to one who 
is un-American may have a temporary effect, but 
it has only this to justify the time and energy 
given to its production and delivery. 

It is unfortunate for speech-makers to lose a 
good excuse for oratory, but Americanism can- 
not be taught in this way. In the sense of teach- 
ing as arithmetic might be taught Americanism 
cannot be taught at all. Like religion it is ac- 
cepted or rejected. It is a philosophy of life and 
people either believe in it or do not believe in :t. 
Speeches are of course valuable and necessary 
but unless more is attempted the success of those 
teaching sovietism wiil be greater than that of 
those attempting to counteract such a move- 


School, Kent, Ohio 


ment. It is not through public meetings and the 
making of speeches that agitators gain converts, 
but rather through back-stage personal contact. 
The speeches and the gatherings are merely the 
expressions of those already in the faith. 

It is possible to lecture about the principles of 
Americanism, but those principles that are funda- 


mental and important are so simple anyone other . 


than a fool may understand them. Truth is, we 
have thousands in our land who are one hundred 
per cent. Americans who could not converse with 
intelligence about Americanism or state in gram- 
matical form even one principle and we have 
others who could analyze the subject to the nth 
degree who are decidedly un-American. Since 
human beings must live together in an organ- 
ized way it is inevitable that certain beliefs come 
into being regarding the rules and laws govern- 
ing the organization. So it is with those who 
make up this nation of 110,000,000. Certain 
beliefs regarding the rules and laws organized 
society should adopt are believed in. Most of 
these principles are written into the constitution. 
Anyone with an average mind knows what the 
constitution stands for. Any person who has 
lived in this country six months has learned all 
that any lecturer can teach him about American- 
ism. If such a one is not American in point of 
view at the end of this period he is not one who 
can be ‘taught Americanism. He iis merely a 
visitor and must be treated as one. 

No, Americanism cannot be taught as a lesson 
in geography might be. It is something people 
accept, something they believe in, somethings 
adopted for a life philosophy, and something to 
have faith in. 

Another false notion is that held by some rela- 
tive to the matter of house-cleaning. The depor- 
tation of undesirable persons is very necessary. 
We should all support the Department of Jus- 
tice to the limit in this matter, but we should not 
confuse such action with the teaching of Ameri- 
canism. It is very appropriate that those who do 
not believe in American institutions should go 
to some spot on the earth where they may find a 
life philosophy to suit them. After helping them 
all to get started we shall still have the problem 
of Americanism to solve. 

Still another thought is that connected with 
the adjustments between capital and labor. A 
man recently said: “If the adjustments between 
capital and labor can be made, the problem of 
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. schools but it is not one of conversion. 


Americanism will be solved.” Since American- 
ism is advocated by both parties in this contro- 
versy one cannot believe that an adjustment has 
very much to do with the question, We shall al- 
ways have adjustments to make between capital 
and labor because we shall always thave both 
capital and labor represented in any constuctive 
project. The completion of this particular one 
will not settle matters for all time or solve the 
question ‘of Americanism. 

Americanism is nationalism. Those who are 
un-American subscribe to the idealism of some 
other nation than America, to the tenets ol 
jnter-nationalism or to nothing. Those who 
stand for Americanism stand for a strong na- 
tional existence. If we are to have a strong na- 
tion every person within the boundaries must 
declare himself to be for America. 

There is a problem to be taken care of in our 
How 
people can believe our children need conversion 
to Americanism is one of the puzzles of life. 
Perhaps those who do so believe, forget that 
a force exists in the world we might call home- 
just; that force which keeps one to the spot oi 
his birth or brings him-back after his wanderings. 
Should that spot be a stony hillside he loves it 
no less and should it be in a painted valley he 
loves it no more. 


His love of home is not determined by the cir- 


cumstances of material blessing. His state may 
produce thousands of bushels of potatoes, or his 
county may produce hundreds of pounds of 
cheese, or his city may manufacture millions of 
dollars worth of material without increasing his 
love of country. A child might say he loves his 
mother $100 worth, but he who is born in Amer- 
ica would never say he loves his country 1,000 
bushels worth, or 200 pounds worth, or $10,000,- 
000 worth. He might say: “It is a little bit of 
Heaven and I love it more and more,” or he 
might say: “It is God’s footstool,’ or he might 
exclaim: “My own, my native land!” but he 
would never say he loved it because it produced 
this or that or the other thing or because it had 
great size or great power among nations. 

Yes, humans do have the wander-lust, but the 
force of home-lust is the stronger of the tw» 
forces. Consider the doughboy! After going 
half around the earth, tasting of adventure, 
mingling with strange peoples, looking upon the 
historic spots of beauty and grandeur and being 
feted and honored he returns to that one place 
on the globe he knows as his own. He is con- 
tented and happy, not because he thas seen and 
fearned so much, but because he is home. 
Americanism! He might not be able to spell the 
word, but he hates those who are un-American 
more than he hates anything under the sun. 

The school problem is not one of converting 
school children. The need is to procure teach- 
ets who are true artists in their profession and 
true Americans. Most teachers are good Ameri- 
cans but not ail of them are artists. It is not the 
fault of the teachers. They are doing all they 
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can do. The fault is with us. We do not pay 
our teachers enough to make the proiession at- 
tractive to our best young men and women. ‘The 
result is that we have our schools filled up with 
second-rate people. We do not need lectures and 
speeches nearly so much as we do the inspira- 


tion a teacher with a strong personality can 
give. 
In an address to college students Roosevelt 


once said in part when referring to a group of 
Grand Army men seated before him: “It is a fine 
thing to have before a body of students, men, 
who, by their practice, have rendered it unnec- 


essary that they should preach Reading 
this one thinks of teachers who, through the 


character of their teaching, make preaching un- 
necessary. Such are artist teachers. What a 
wonderful thing it is for America and American 
education that we have them. It is stimulating 
for young people to come into contact with 
those who have enthusiasm for learning, for right 
living, for friendliness and for fair play. In con- 
trast it is deadening for these same young peo- 
ple to come into contact with teachers who are 
merely going through the day’s work because it 
is necessary to make a_ salary check possible. 
Artists appeal to the finest and best in us. Those 
teachers who make teaching an art not only 
make study delightful but serve the nation in a 
superlative way when they stand for American- 
ism. Guided by a noble idealism, and possessing 
fine taste and technique, such teachers are ca- 
pable of delicate, exact and constructive leader- 
ship. Such teachers make learning a keen and 
exquisite pleasure. 

Recently a speaker likened some teachers to a 
smali colored girl who stood beside the door of a 
family cabin in which a death had occurred. The 
colored girl said she was the crape, and the 
speaker remarked that some teachers when stand- 
ing beside the schoolroom door were also sym- 
bols of death—death of incentive and desire. Tf 
such teachers there be in the world certainly we 
should not refer to them as artist teachers. Le 
us hope they are few in number and that their 
tribe may not increase. Now that sv much de- 
pends upon the idealism of the coming genera- 
tion we must banish forever from the teaching 
profession those who teach by guess and main 
strength. There was a time when we were more 
or less satisfied with those who were able to 
merely “keep school,” but at present we have 
too high a regard for our boys and girls ro per- 
mit of such a practice. 

Just now American education has before it the 
great task of protecting our civilization from a 
trivial attitude toward the great questions of life. 
Social adjustments, coming, as thev do, just when 
we have before us the task of holding and main- 
taining all that we have won through the sacri- 
fice of war bring upon our teachers greater re- 
sponsibilities than they have vet had. The next 
generation must develop the beginnings toward 
a civilization built upon the principles of human 
understanding and human sympathy. The les- 
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sons of our terrible and at the same time glor- 
ious experience must be taught. The petty in- 
terests of individuals and groups must be given 
up for the good of all. Our government must 
be supported as never before. 

No, Americanism is not something to be 
taught as history might be taught. American- 
ism is faith in America, and just as we gather to- 


gether upon the Sabbath to renew and express 
our faith in Almighty God so we must gather ro- 
gether as a nation to renew and express our 
faith in America. If we do this and see te it that 
our children have the opportunity to come under 
the influence of artist teachers who are truly 
American, we need have little concern about the 
future. 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL FARM IN SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 


BY JAMES W. DAY 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Until the last few years many of the leaders in 
agricultural education have held that extensive 
land and elaborate equipment were necessary 
parts of the mechanism of agricultural pedagogy. 
hey were of the opinion that a rather large farm 
should be in the control of the teacher of agri- 
culture so that the facilities for giving the most 
efficient practice work could always be had; and 
they believed that it was necessary that the school 
should maintain the livestock and machinery 
needed for the proper utilization of the school 
land. These educators realized that theoretical 
courses in textbook agriculture, such as were be- 
ing offered in the majority of secondary schools 
that then attempted to teach the subject, not 
only were of little value themselves, but that by 
their aloofness from real farm conditions they 
actually subjected the entire field of agricultural 
education to severe adverse comment; and as a 
means of adding practicality to instruction ia 
high school agriculture, the operation of a com- 
prehensive farm enterprise by each school was 
recommended. 

A number of schools of agriculture were es- 
tablished with the elaborate equipment suggested, 
and there is no doubt but that the instruction 
they imparted was decidedly superior to that of 
their poorly equipped contemporaries. They 
gave to the town and city students the training 
in basic farm practices that must be had before 
the subject matter of agriculture can be com- 
prehended clearly; and they provided for the 
farm boy an opportunity to become familiar with 
the most approved methods of crop and animal 
production. It was found, however, that only 
the richer and more populous sections were will- 
ing or able to make the necessary expenditure 
for the farm plant, and, furthermore, that when 
the desired equipment had been supplied a large 
number of students had to be trained each year 
in order to justify the initial outlay. The ten- 
dency was, therefore, to make the district sup- 
plied by the completely equipped agricultural 
school so large that it was necessary for pupils to 
live at the school or near it rather than with their 
parents. 

In 1906, however, Dr. Rufus W. Stimson of 
Massachusetts devised the now famous home 


project method of teaching agriculture, a system 
of instruction for the sucessful operation of which 
the maintenance of a school farm is not a pre- 
requisite. ‘This plan enables the small schoob 
with limited resources to impart training in 
usable agriculture even more efficiently than can 
be done by the large boarding school with much 
land. It provides practice in farm operations 
for each student, of course, but this work is done 
at home. There the student conducts for him- 
self an agricultural enterprise, usually involving 
the commercial production of farm crops or ani- 
mals. This project is carried on under the super- 
vision of the instructor, who sees that the student 
applies in it the principles that he learns at school. 
The instruction in class is closely related to the 
project, and the boy is given a potent motive to 
master. it by the financial interest he has in his 
farm work. 

The status of the school farm as a part of the 
paraphernalia for teaching agriculture has been 
modified, of course, by the introduction of this 
home project method. No longer is it con- 
sidered necessary for each school with students 
of agriculture to maintain an extensive farming 
enterprise in order to insure efficient instruction 
for them. It is an established fact that boys take 
much more interest in the work they perform 
on their individual project plots at home than 
in group work or demonstrations on a_ school 
farm. In the home projects, furthermore, they 
meet the same limitations they will encounter 
later as adult farmers, and the benefit they de- 
rive therefrom is greater than is secured from 
work performed in the somewhat artificial school 
farm environment. At home, too, each individ- 
ual is solely accountable for the success of his 
own project, and the teacher during his frequent 
visits of inspection experiences no difficulty in 
evaluating the progress each is making; while in 
a collective agricultural undertaking at school, 
the work of the individual is too frequently con- 
cealed by the achievement of the group, and no 
one but the teacher feels responsible for the out- 
come. 

Although the school farm is no longer a nec- 
essity for the successful agricultural school, it still 
has a place in the equipment of such schools 
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under certain conditions. In the large school 
with many boarding pupils who can reach their 
homes during the school year only at rare in- 
tervals, the school farm is still the only agency 
through which training in the actual art of farm- 
ing can be given. It is true that large schools 
of this type have certain defects, but they will not 
have outlived their usefulness until small high 
schools in sufficient numbers have added courses 
in home project agriculture to make such instruc- 
tion available to the mass of farm boys. In the 
meantime the large school can impart agricul- 
tural instruction to many youths who otherwise 
would not receive such training at all; and it is 
with the aid of the school farm that these schools 
can most effectively perform their function. 

The instruction of boarding school pupils in 
practical work should be carried on under con- 
ditions approaching those of the home project 
as nearly as possible. Each pupil should have 
a financial interest in the result of his labors and 
should be held individually responsible for the 
performance of certain parts of the work. It is 
desirable, of course, for each to have a plot of 
the farm on which he carries to completion an 
agricultural enterprise of his own, but, unfor- 
tunately, this is usually impracticable in the case 
of a large school with many boarding students. 
It is this inability of the large school to provide 
the equipment and conditions for successful in- 
dividual projects that makes it less efficient as a 
means of imparting agricultural instruction than 
is the smaller school in the home community. 

A school farm sometimes forms a_ valuable 
part of the equipment of the small school, too, 
although in this case it is by no means an abso- 
lute necessity. The various phases of farm work 
can be conducted on it in the most approved 
manner, and the students usually derive much 
benefit therefrom. This work is not to be substi- 
tuted for the student’s home project, of course, 
but is to serve as a supplementary aid to it. On 
the school farm, however, land can be provided 
for the individual project of any student who is 
unable to secure the necessary ground and en- 
couragement at home or elsewhere. The school 
farm can be used also as an outdoor demonstra- 
tion and practice laboratory in which the stu- 
dents learn desirable methods of procedure to ap- 
ply in their own home projects. On it they ac- 
quire skill in farm tasks and develop habits oi 
industry under the leadership of their instruc- 
tor. 

When a school farm is maintained, it should 
be sufficiently large to justify the purchase of the 
equipment necessary for its operation, and such 
equipment should be provided. Land alone with- 
out the machinery and power needed for its utili- 
zation is of no value for educational purposes. 
On the other hand, the farm should not be so 
large that its management demands more of the 
teacher’s time than can be spared profitably from 
his instructional work. His function is primarily 
to train the students properiy rather than to op- 
erate a large farm. 
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In this connection it should be noted that the 
school farm cannot be expected to yield large 
profits as measured by the prcsluce sold. Its re- 
turns will lie chiefly in the educational better- 
ment of the students just as is the case with the 
high school chemical laboratory. Neither should 
be operated with the idea of obtaining a certain 
definite rate of interest on the investment. The 
agricultural enterprises conducted on the school 
farm should be economically practicable, to be 
sure, and they will usually yield a profit; but the 
fact cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
success of the school farm is not measured by the 
annual financial return. 

The school farm, then, is still indispensable as 
a part of the equipment of the large agricultural 
school with boarding students. It thas been rend- 
ered unnecessary for the small school, however, 
by the adoption of the home project method of 
teaching, but even here it can form a valuable 
supplement to the individual project if it is oper- 
ated primarily to add efficiency to the instruc- 
tion imparted. 
+> —__ 

THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION! 
BY FREDERIC A. TUPPER 
Brighton High School, Boston 

There is a genuine crisis in education. 

Education has become a “procession” 
than a profession. 

The salaries and pensions for teachers are <o 
low that thousands of teachers are being at- 
tracted to other occupations offering higher sal- 
aries. . 

The attendance at normal schools has 
off. 

Students at our best colleges are attracted to 
other occupations. 

In many instances.schools are without teach- 
ers. 

In many instances available teachers are with- 
out adequate preparation and experience. 

The remedy is found in higher salaries and 
higher pensions for teachers, in order that the 
profession of teaching may attract and retain the 
best men and the best women. 

The schools are the foundation of our national 
greatness and, therefore, must be made secure 
forever. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BULLETIN 


The N. E. A. Science Report, Bulletin Num- 
ber 26, to which we have referred admiringly, 
had 10,000 advance copies ordered. This is prob- 
ably the record. Dr. Otis W. Caldwell and his 
associates have set a high mark for the N. E. A. 
committees, They have made a real report, 
with no trace of reverential awe for traditions 
and no suggestion of freakishness. If the Na- 
tional Education Association can achieve a repu- 
tation for the preparation and publication of 
such reports it will have no lack of support. 

-0-}-0-@-0 

The National Education Association will meet 

in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. BARNES, 


[Send all material for publication to the editor at Pawtucket, R. 1] 


THE EDITOR’S WORD 

The appointment of Dr. Hollis Dann and Rus- 
sell Carter to positions of state supervision in 
states of such importance as Pennsylvania and 
New York suggests that state supervision is an 
accomplished fact. Undoubtedly other states 
will fall in line and the results along the line of 
unification and standardization are bound to be 
far reaching. 

All success to Dr. Dann and Mr. Carter. — 


HIGH SCHOOL 

A song book by David Bispham! 

Such is the fact and it is a very usable book 
from the standpoint of the high school chorus. 

Another book of particular interest to teachers 
of music in ‘high schools is “Music Appreciation” 
by Professor Clarence Hamilton of Wellesley Col- 
lege. The book is clear and comprehensive and 
will solve many of the problems of the teacher 
of music appreciation. 

Walla Walla, Wash., has a splendid band and 
this year is offering an artists’ course of unusual 
excellence, which includes concerts by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

The Mt. Vernon, N. Y., High School has a 
fine orchestra, a monument to the _ persistent 
work of Emil Nielsen, Jr., who founded it in his 
student days and now as a teacher still conducts 
it. 

Twenty-two orchestras have been organized 
and trained in Kansas City during the past year 
by Robert H. Brown, supervisor of public school 
orchestras. 

The violin classes of Central Falls, R. I., are 
mow in their third year and are held in school 
hours, as are the orchestral rehearsals. 


COLLEGE 

According to accounts received, the music de- 
partment at the University of Wyoming is flour- 
ishing under the direction of George E. Knapp, 
who went to the University two years ago after 
four successful years at the Central Michigan 
Normal College. 

The University of Oregon has given the first 
collegiate music festival on the Pacific coast. The 
chief attractions were Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


SQUIBS 

Warren G. Harding once wrote opera criti- 
cisms and we all know that he played in the 
Marion “Silver Cornet Band.” It looks as if 
music had some claim on our new President. 

“It must be comforting to Caruso to think that 
if his six doctors cure him he will need to sing 
only a few minutes to get enough money to pay 
them.”—Pawtucket, R. I., Times. 


UNDYING SONGS 

“There are songs,” said the musician, “that 
have never, never died. They go ringing down 
the ages.” 

“That is true, sir,” Brown replied. “For the- 
past six months and upward I have heard my 
daughter try to kill twp or three each evening 
but they never, never die.”—London, Tit-Bits. 


ABOUT MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


Beryl Harrington of the Burlington, Vermont, 
schools has been elected president of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of Vermont. . 

Mrs. Agnes Fryberger thas begun her work at 
the San Diego Normal School and is busy plan- 
ning extension courses for the benefit of the pub- 
lic musically. 

The grade schools of Presque Isle, Maine, re- 
cently gave an excellent entertainmenr under the 
direction of Supervisor Ethel Lovley. 

Some fine programs have come to hand from 


Louisiana State University, where H. W. Stophet— 


still “holds the fort” musically. The University 
is offering some splendid courses in vocal and in- 
strumental music and band and orchestra train- 


ing. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS 
ON TO ST. JOSEPH 

Already there is at hand a tentative list of the 
good things we may expect at the National Con- 
ference session at St. Joseph. 

Monday—Arthur Shattuck; St. Olaf Choir. 

Tuesday—Children’s chorus with Margaret 
Romaine. 


Thursday evening—Grade School Orchestras. 


Boys’ Chorus, Folk Dances. 

Friday evening—Oscar Seagle, Donald Mac- 
Beath. 

Have you approached your board about send- 
ing you? 

The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
will meet in Boston, May 4, 5 and 6. 

At a meeting of the Rhode Island Music Su- 
pervisors’ Association on January 10 the ser- 
vice version of “The Star Spangled Banner” was 
adopted. At this same session the Association 
voted to join the state and national federation of 
music clubs. A farewell was given to Mrs. Mil- 
dred Starratt Simmons, who shortly leaves the 
Rhode Island College of Education to join her 
husband, who has recently become professor of 


journalism at Syracuse University, 


MUSICALETTES 
The movement for a National Conservatory of 
Music seems to be growing apace and gaining 
the support of important men in Washington. 
Marcella Craft, the soprano, is a true “daugh- 
ter of the regiment,” having been adopted some 
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years ago by her father’s regiment, the 98th 
Ohio. 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 

According to an editorial in “The Freeman,’ 
community opera will play a large part in the cul- 
tural growth of the American people. We hope 
the editor of “The Freeman” is both a prophet 
and a son of a prophet. 

Harvey B. Gaul says that community singing 
has really “arrived” in Pittsburgh. Praise be! 

Baltimore has a department of municipal mu- 
sic with a director at its head. This is the first 
department of its kind in America, a step of 
broad significance in the right direction. 


SINGING 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND CONCERT 

Milton Aborn of operatic fame says that there 
is a great opportunity for American singers in 
community opera. 

German opera has again found its way into 
American musical life, “Lohengrin” having been 
sung by the San Carlo Opera Company recently. 

Guelph, Canada, has a new choral society, 
which is promised municipal support by the City 
Council. Is Canada going to show us a pair of 
clean heels in this matter of municipal aid? 


THE ORCHESTRA 

So it was our old friend Bok of Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Quaker City fame who handed over 
the $250,000 to keep the Philadelphia Orchestra 
going during tthe lean years of the war. “Philly” 
is certainly deeply in debt to Edward William 
Bok, not alone on this score, but on many. 

Worthy of particular note is the rehabilitation 
or reorganization of the. National Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, formerly the New Sym- 


phony. 


The changes and additions have greatly im- 
proved the personnel and ensemble of the body 
and Mr. Bodanzky now has a fine instrument 
with which to work. The first soloist of the sea- 
son was QOssip Gabrilowitsch, the distinguished 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony. 

Richard Burgin, the new concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony, is a Pole and was formerly 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic Society of 
Christiania. 

The appointment of Henry Hadley as associate 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York is a decided recognition of the ability of an 
American conductor to direct a great orchestra. 
Mr. Hadley is a son of a former long-time super- 
visor of music in Somerville, Mass. 


COMPOSITION AND ORGAN 
“The Triumph of Freedom and Peace,” by 
Louis Arthur Russell, was performed by the 
Newark Oratorio Society and the Newark Sym- 


phony Orchestra recently, both of which organi- 
zations Mr. Russell conducts. 
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Clarence Eddy says that free organ recitals 
are a mistake. 

Mrs. Marion Welch, daughter of Stephen Fos- 
ter, says that her father left quite a number of 
songs unpublished which she still has in her pos- 
session. 

Sir Henry J. Wood, conductor of the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, London, and at one time 
offered the conductorship of the Boston Sym- 
phony, says that England is the champion abroad 
of American compositions, 

The passing of Max Bruch, the eminent com- 
poser of “Fair Ellen” and “The Cross of Fire,” 
means a distinct loss to choral composition. 

A new work for high schools that will prove 
of value, especially at this time, is “Pilgrims of 
1620,” by E. S. Hosmer, principal of the Paw- 
tucket High School. It is both singable and 
timely. 


THE GROUNDS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
BY HENRY 8. CURTIS, PH. D. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


There are scme school grounds in New York 
City that have been bought at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 per acre. The average price paid for 
grounds of city schools is probably not less than 
$5,000 if it is less than $10,000 per acre. Yet 
many of our new schools in the cities are get- 
ting from two to five acres of land. Most rural 
schools at the time they were built could have 
secured land at less than fifty dollars per acre, 
and even at the present time it should not cost 
more than $200. Yet comparatively few have 
an acre of ground, although the minimum recom- 


mended by the National Education Association. 


is three acres. 

Almost the only place where farm boys and 
girls have an opportunity to play games is at 
school, because there are not enough children 
at the farm home to play baseball or volley ball 
or basket ball. The per capita wealth of the 
country is no less than that of the city, and the 
country can well afford to furnish a ground 
large enough for the children to play on. 

But the greatest handicap of the rural school 
ground is that the site selected is often inherently 
unsuitable. A mere point of land next to a 
swamp or a cemetery or in some other place 
where it would not break into a tillable field. 
After it has been secured it has seldom been im- 
proved. 

All college and high school athletic fields and 
grounds where men play are made level. It is 
impossible to play baseball or any kind of running 
game on a ground that is full of holes and ridges 
without danger of falling and injury. 

There should be trees around the edge to fur- 
nish shade, and at the side a solid clump of trees 
perhaps 100 feet square where the children could 
have shade to eat their lunches and where there 
might be a sand bin and swings. This might also 
serve as a neighborhood picnic ground and help 
to make the school a real community centre. 
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THE BETTER-CITIES CAMPAIGN 


BY WILLIAM A. MCKEEVER 


Extension Professor in the University of Kansas, and Director of Juvenile Welfare for the 
National Presbyterian Board of Temperance 


As so many educators from far and near are 
making inquiries about the better-cities «cam- 
paign in Oklahoma, perhaps I might be privi- 


leged to make indirect reply through the columns 
of the Journal of Education. The general out- 


line of the movement follows :— 

After listening to my explanation of the’ mat- 
ter, the Rotary Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
guaranteed a prize of $2,500 to be awarded to the 


middle class city in that state proving by test to 


be the best place in which to train and educate 
the young. This city is an active contestant to 
win her own money. The ten-point score sheet 
given below is the basis of the work, and late in 
autumn of 1921 a committee of judges of national 
reputation will visit the places claiming first 
merit, and score them on the points as given, 

After having conducted two such campaigns I 
have discovered that the method multiplies many 
fold the effect of my work as compared with the 
old method of organizing one city at a time. In- 
deed, the unselfish form of competition which I 
am using makes it quite as easy to work with 
twenty-five communities at a time as to work 
with one by the old method. 

No one has anything to sell or exploit in con- 
mection with this peculiar campaign, and it has 
no relation to my own salary or income. Each 
community is requested to work in accordance 
with a standard plan and under the guidance =f 
a four-part committee representing the Home, 
the School, the Church and the Community. For 
each of these sub-committees I furnish a list of 
stimulating suggestions but no definite require- 
ments. Each contesting city tends through this 
form of guidance to individualize itself. 

Thus far twenty-five middle-class cities of the 
state have entered the campaign with enthusiasm. 
It is too early to make predictions, but there is 
already some evidence to warrant us in believine 
that the state of Oklahoma is being greatly 
aroused by this campaign and that she is slowly 
developing a great movement for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of her growing generation. 

While the work is all feafured around the pub- 
lic school as the acknowledged centre of educa- 
tion in each community, the ultimate purpose i3 
moral integrity and spiritual righteousness for 
all the young. No city which is weak in respect 


to the religious life of its children can hope to 

win in the. final scoring. 

SCORE SHEET FOR CITIES. 

I. PLAY. Facilities for adequate and safe- 
guarded play at school and in the commu- 
nity. ‘Conditions of parks, playgrounds, 
and the like. 

Il. INDUSTRY. Industrial training at 
school, character building, employment 
during vacation, conditions of employment 
of juveniles under sixteen. Systematic 
thrift instruction. 

Ill. SCHOOLS. Management, equipment, 
methods of contact with community, mod- 
ern methods of instruction, management 
of athletics, adequateness of number of 
teachers, salaries, and the like. 

IV. HEALTH. Modern methods of nursing, 
health inspection, clinics, hospital service, 
dental inspection, handling of contagious 
disease, and the like. 

V. SCOUTCRAFT. Management of the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls, 
facilities for camping, hiking, boating, ser- 
vice work of scouting, organizations. Les- 
sons in Americanization. 

VI. MORAL SAFEGUARDS. Management 
of the motion picture, the dance situation, 
the cigarette problem, the theatre, and the 
general club life of the young. 

VII. SOCIABILITY. Facilities for weekly so- 
cial experience of all adolescent young 
people, social management in the high 
school, and the churches and homes. 

VIII. RELIGION. Youths in young people’s 
church societies, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., enrollment, management, methods in 
Sunday Schools, how these bodies meet 
the play and recreational interests of the 
young. 

SERVICE. Clubs and societies of men 
and women studying and dealing construc- 
tively with juvenile problems, projects ac- 
complished and under way, and the like. 

X. HOUSING. Adequateness of housing, 
health, sanitation, and other comforts of 
industrial classes and of the families of 
lower economic status; together with re- 
mediable methods and measures. 


Would you know the secret of the far-famed elixir of life, perpetual youth? It is versatil- 
ity—the power to coax and capture the new. The ever young means the ever new.—‘“Some 


Philosophy of the Hermetics.” 
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i REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
GLEANINGS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


expresses full appreciation of her loyal teachers, 


¥ CONFERENCE. but makes an earnest plea for better accommo- 
uy Montpelier, Vt., December 8-10, 1920. dations and more adequate financial support in 
is The rural school is the greatest problem. order that the instruction given the children of 
ig Make them community centres. Provide exten- the town may advance beyond the three X’s and 
- sion work for adults. Help through the school that more systematic supervision may be given 
fh | to draw back the people who have been drawn the schools. 

away to the cities. 

THE The standard of admission to teacher-training ___ EASTON, MASS. 

itt classes should be raised to high school gradua- An appreciative tribute to Miss Heten Drake,. 
. 44 tion. for thirty years a teacher in the schools of the 
Wy The supply of teachers may be increased and ‘WN, opens the report of Easton, Mass. A true 

ii the quality improved by increases in salaries and teacher, her “life was spent in service for the 


good of all with whom she was associated.” 
Superintendent Wheeler pleads for fewer in- 
terruptions in the school system, and says that 
the schools need much more continuity 
thought and action than the teacher will give 
who comes today and leaves tomorrow. He re- 
ports that the high school is holding a much 
higher percentage of the school population than 
the state average. He says that this quite justi- 


‘i by improving the environment of the teacher. 
ii “Improvement in service’ should en- 
ay couraged by means of reading circles and study 
classes, professional books and periodicals, etc. 
; Suggestions and words of encouragement from 
the superintendent help greatly. 
Socialized work sand project methods are 
highly desirable but they need careful direction. 


Through the work of the junior high schools 
| more boys and girls than ever are kept longer in es the additional expense if it gives all types of 
fei boys and girls the kind of education they need. 
i school. 
| { Health work calls for improvement of build- "MICH 
| ings and surroundings, systematic hygienic in- ‘ 
ive system of examination reports and follow-up * 
iy eouuk a series of intensely interesting graphs. These 
4 Every town should have and follow a carefully 
keeping should be simple, adequate and accur- “C@chers, ane fropose 
te pe ization, Membership and Attendance, Ages of 
Every district superintendent should have a Puyo, Acceleration, Retardation, etc. 


He recommends the establishment of elemen- 


centrally located office with up-to-date equip- RVD, (VII-IX), ond 


ment, and should keep adequate records of his 


school system. 

A code of ethics should be established for the 
state. 

LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

The superintendent, Paul Dillingham, reports 
an excellent spirit of codperation shown Dy the 
school committee, parents, teachers and pupils 
during the past year. He, too, believes that the 
rural schools should have as good teachers as 
the graded schoois, and declares that if there is 
to be any discrimination it should be in favor of 
the country children who do not have the bene- 
fit of many of the other educational advantages 
that city children enjoy. He advocates higher 
standards in the high schools and better equip- 
ment. 

PORTSMOUTH, R. I. 

Two teachers, Miss Isabella F. Fish and Miss 

Lucy M. Phinney, have just completed thirty- 


five vears of teaching, which makes them eligible 


to the state pension of one-half their average sal- 
aries for the last five years of teaching. 
The superintencent, Miss Is*he'la G. Chase. 


schools (X-XII), and gives excellent reasons tor 
such organization. He also urges the “platoon” 
or “duplicate system” for the lower grades. It is 
one of the most comprehensive, professional and 
progressive reports that we have seen. 


“A LIVING CURRICULUM.” 
Munhall, Pa. 

The pages of this loose-leaf course of study 
represent the cooperative effort of the Munhall 
teachers in attempting to crystallize their present 
practice. They furnish a basis for further study 
and revision as the needs of the boys and girls 
make change advisable. 

Many helpful suggestions are _ scattered 
through the outline. The aims of the course m 
civics which is provided for each grade are es- 
pecially good. They include right civic habits 
and ideals as well as showing by means of ser- 
vice, a gain in patriotism and a growth in de- 
mocracy. The work is most carefully graded 
and ends in the junior high with the State course. 

HOME READING LISTS OF THE MUNHALL, PA.,. 
SCHOOLS. 


Mvnhall, Pernsylvania, has issued a very prac- 
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tical graded list of books for home reading. The 
children of each grade from the third to the 
seventh are asked to read at least four of the 
books assigned to their grade each term. After 
reading a book, they write out on a printed slip 
why they like or dislike it, go to an assigned 
teacher at an appointed time and make a good 
oral report. Credits are given and the pupils are 
urged to build up libraries of their own at home. 
HOME READING WITH SCHOOL CREDIT. 
Youngstown, Pa. 

This plan is an outgrowth of the Munhall idea 
and has been very carefully and _ practically 
worked out by Librarian Joseph L. Wheeler of 
the Reuben McMillan Free Library. 

The “mechanics” includes, first, a teachers’ 
record pamphlet containing descriptive notes of 
the special book to be taken out and space for 
the names of the pupils taking out the book, to- 
gether with the dates when the book is taken and 
returned; second, a certificate which is given for 
more than the required amount of reading; a 
book plate; and a pupils’ report slip. The book 
plate is very attractive and the report slip is very 
simple but comprehensive. 

Mr. Wheeler says: “The difficulty in any com- 
pulsory reading plan has usually come from the 
feeling on the part of pupils that it is compul- 
sory. This feeling has been largely missing 
here. The amount of work placed upon the teach- 
ers is also a problem, but through the close co- 
operation of the library with teachers’ commit- 
tees, we seem to have escaped this difficulty, 
also.” 

THE TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SCHOOL IN CALI 
FORNIA. 

The object of this proposed legislation is to 
enable the state of California to provide training 
for non-court children who are not adapted to 
their homes or to local public schools. Its pur- 
pose is to authorize the care and supervision of 
certain children under educational influences for 
the entire twenty-four hours of the day and for 
such a time as will insure the most efficient train- 
ing. This would mean board, clothing, and edu- 
cation. It would be a combined home and 
school. It would be a place open to children but 
without court commitment. Parent and child 
would be initial parties to the transaction. It 
would not involve anything akin to punishment; 
but would prevent delinquency by affording the 
right educational and moral opportunities at the 
right time. As Dr. Claxton says: “It would be 
another step toward saving every fragment of 
society.” 

THE PLYMOUTH CONFERENCE IMMI- 
GRANT EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
INDUSTRIES. 

A comprehensive plan for the codperation of 
the public schools and thé industries of Massa- 
chiisetts in the work of immigrant education was 
adantad hv the delerates to the 


conference held September 16, 17, and 18, 1920, 
at Plymouth under the joint auspices of the State 
Department of Education and the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. 

This conference was attended by 250 dele- 
gates representing the industries and the public 
schools in every section of the state where there 
are large numbers of immigrant employees who 
cannot speak our language and who do not un- 
derstand what it means to be an American citi- 
zen. 

The principal addresses were given by William 
McAndrew of New York on “Fundamentals” and 
by Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of Bos- 
ton on “The Schooling of the Immigrant.” 

Certain very definite policies were tecom- 
mended as a result of the conference and a series 
of practical methods for carrying out these poli- 
cies were defined. 

The conference leaders propose to hold meet- 
ings in every industrial centre in the state and to 
carry to the people of Massachusetts the message 
of this new educational program; to the end that 
the schools and the industries may be aroused to 
a sense of their responsibility and their duty; and 
in order that the public may be made to realize 
that money for this work must come through in- 
creased appropriations for school purposes in the 
different communities. 

“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD” 

for Xenia, Ohio. Through its department of 
Educational Research, Clara L. Martin, director, 
achievement tests have been given the pupils of 
the public schools in various subjects of instruc- 
tion. “Miss Martin and her assistant, Miss 
Wead, gave all the tests and did practically all 
the scoring,” says Superintendent Waltz. “This,” 
he adds, “has insured us an accurate and un- 
biased statement of the results.” 

Reading, geography, writing, spelling, lan- 
guage and arithmetic were the subjects tested 
from grades three to eight. Age-grade tables 
complete the survey. 

The intention is to group the children of these 
grades into three groups for instruction pur- 
poses, slow, medium, fast. This will enable the 
bright pupils to progress as rapidly as their ca- 
‘pacities will permit; on the other hand, the dull 
pupils will be given more time to understand 
the subjects and to give expression to what they 
have grasped. That the citizens of Xenia are in- 
terested in their schools is evidenced by the fact 
that a $550,000 bond issue and a three mill tax 
levy for school purposes has just been made. 

LENOX, MASS. 

The department of physical education, under 
the leadership of Miss Maude M. Baker, carries 
out a systematic course of formal exerc’ses and 
games through all the grades. The school physi- 
cian and the school nurses care for the health of 
the children; and the teeth of the children have 
been cared for by Dr. Duclos, who volunteered 
his services 
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THE NEW CANADA 


BY JANE A. 


STEWART 


Philadelphia 


A conspicuous figure in Canada during the 
past two decades is Sir Robert Laird Borden, 
who has served as premier since 1911. During 
that time great changes have taken place in Can- 
ada. The Dominion has recorded some of the 
most notable events in its history. In all of these 
Sir Robert Borden has shown such high ability 


_and good judgment that, when owing to ill 


health, he announced his intention to retire Irom 
the premier’s office there was general regret. He 
remains, however, a leader in the Dominion Par- 
liament. 

When he succeeded Sir Wilfred Laurier as pre- 
mier in 1911 Canada numbered 7,206,643 people 
in ten provinces and the Northwest Territories, 
its area being 3,729,665 square miles. This was 
only 1.93 population per square mile. That year 
was marked by a great immigration movement. 
Saskatchewan (which had less than 100,000 popu- 
Jation in 1901) jumped to nearly 500,000; Mani- 
toba hhad nearly doubled (455,614), and so had 
British Columbia (392,480), while Alberta 
showed 500 per cent. of gain (374,663). During 
1911-14 Canadian new arrivals totalled annually 
from 300,000 to 400,000. Since then immigration 
has dropped to less than 100,000 a year. The 
population now totals nearly 9,000,000. 

Problems of education and of contro! of the 
Western provinces have been well and wisely 
handled iby Sir Robert Borden, who has become 
known as a strong champion of public ownership 
of railways, telegraphs and telephones; of 
woman suffrage; and of various public welfare 
movements, including purity in politics. 

When the great war broke out he measured 
up to the great demands. He was the first over- 
seas minister to receive a summons to attend a 
meeting of the British Cabinet and was the rep- 
resentative of Canada at the Imperial War Cabi- 
net and the Imperial War Councils. Under con- 
scription Canada sent 420,000 brave soldiers 
overseas, who performed an heroic part in win- 
ning the war. 

When the Peace Conference was convened, 
Sir Robert Borden, as a Colonial representative 
there, strongly supported the League of Nations. 

Since the war he has led in the great work of 
reconstruction. Production of food and indus- 
trial enterprises have been splendidly increased 


in Canada during the past two years. In the cen- 
tral electric station industry 73 per cent. of the 
total water power developed in Canada is now 
employed, along with $400,000,000 capital. 
The national wealth is estimated at $10,000,000,- 
000. The revenue for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1920, reached $388,000,000, an increase 
of $75,000,000 over the preceding year. The war 
cost (which was $1,674,000,000 in Canada) is be- 
ing slowly wiped out by increased taxation; the 
national debt being over $1,000,000,000. 

Among the big Canadian industries are hosiery 
and knit goods, bakery and confectionery, in each 
of which about $40,000,000 are invested. Among 
the annual agricultural products are $800,000,000 
worth of grain (chiefly wheat and oats), and 
nearly $20,000,000 worth of wood pulp. Canad- 
ian mines produce each year large quantities ot 
gold ($14,687,875 worth in 1918); silver, copper, 
nickel, iron and coal. During the decade since 
Sir Robert Borden became premier of Canada 
the Dominion’s foreign trade has increased from 
$290,000,210 to $1,259,935,285 a year. The 
United States now buys more there than Great 
Britain does.. The total exports to the United 
States for the year ending June 1, 1920, reached 
$472,449,294 as compared with $450,479,143 to 
Great Britain. The latter was over $100,000,000 
less than the previous year; the former an in- 
crease of over $22,000,000. 

Under Sir Robert Borden’s inpulse Canada has 
been taking energetic measures to find new 
markets overseas for the products of the Domi?- 
ion’s factories, farms, forests, mines and fisheries. 
Recently a big conference was held in Ot- 
tawa, with representatives from the British West 
Indies, during which Sir Robert Borden empha- 
sized the value of practical co6peration. 

When the vacancy occurred in the British am- 
bassadorship to the United States in 1919 he was 
one of the British statesmen suggested for this 
position, The recent decision of the British 
government to place Canadian relations with the 
United States entirely in the hands of Canada 
has provided for more complete representation 
of Canadian interests at Washington, where a 
Canadian Minister is now sent to be the ordinary 
channel of communication with the United States 
government in purely Canadian matters. 


THE BROOKLET 


BY GOETHE 
[Translated by Augustus D. Small.] 


(As nearly iiteral as possible, 


Thou Brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 

Thou hastest by and onward e’er. 

Upon thy shore, I stand, and think and dream.-- 
Whence comest here, and whither stream? 


I come from out the dark rock's mass, 
My course o'er flower and moss doth pass, 


preserving meter and couplet.) 
In mirror mine, portrayed so sweet, 
The blue heaven’s features friendly meet. 


Therefore. have [ glad childheed thought. 
It sends me forth, where I know not. 

He, who hath called me forth from stone, 
He'll be, methinks, my Guide alone, 
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THE BOY’S BIGGEST JOB* 


Education is no longer a mere schoolhouse 
job. Righteousness is no longer a church job, 
Americanization is no longer a Congressional 
iob. 

Education is a boy’s job; righteousness is a 
boy’s job; Americanization is a boy’s job. 

The teacher’s job is not to assign and hear les- 
sons, is not to have a boy in his screwed down 
desk with both feet on the floor between cer- 
tain hours; is not to follow a course of study, 
old or new; is not to mark papers and average 
boys, but the teacher’s job is to help the boy 
to stay on the boy’s biggest job—learning how 
to learn what he should learn when there is no 
one to teach him what, when, or how to learn it. 

Assigning lessons and hearing recitations will 
soon be an ox-team in education, for the teacher 
will be the expert engineer-chauffeur of four- 
cylinder, six-cylinder, super-six-cylinder, and 
eight-cylinder boys and will see to it that they 
are supplied with gasoline, that the battery is 
charged, that there is oil free to drop, water in 
the tank, and everything clean and in good work- 
ing order. 

When Dean Woodbridge of Columbia Uni- 
versity said that fellows in graduate work 
should be taught nothing but should be given 
opportunity to learn and if they cannot learn 
without being checked up they should perish he 
said something that should be passed along to 
teachers of boys from the sixth grade up. 

Quit teaching boys to study your pet, stereo- 
typed, mechanical lessons and see to it that they 
learn that learning is their biggest job. 

The city street car systems are ox-carts, 
running on tracks in the middle of the streets 
so that all other traffic has to stop when they 
stop or passengers will be run down when go- 
ing from the sidewalk to the car. Nothing 
more absurd was ever known since roads suc- 
ceeded trails, except running boys on courses of 
study in the middle of the road, stopping once 
a year to let some boys off and other boys on, 
and keeping on a lot of boys for fear they will 
get run over if they get off at that crossing. 

Of course we mean all students, girls as well 
as boys, in all cases. 

We are led to say these things because we 
have been reading ‘a brilliant little book by the 
president of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia, a book for boys and young 
men, entitled “Your Biggest Job, School or 
Business.” It is the biggest job any university 
president whom we know has done for more 
than one year, bigger than trying to be nomi- 
nated for President of the United States, bigger 
than conducting a $10,0000,000 drive, bigger than 
iailing to put across the League of Nations even. 

If we were to select a university president, a 
college professor, a normal school president or 
professor. a high school principal or teacher, a 


Superintendent of schools or ;anitor, we would 


of nour Biggest Job, School or Business.” Some Words 

Gets for Red-Blooded Young Americars Who are 

ths Tired of School. By Henry Lewis Smith, Ph. D., 

New 3 President of Washington and Lee University. 
ork: D. Appleton and Company. Cloth. 
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make it a condition that he should read and in- 
wardly digest President Smith’s book on “Your 
Biggest Job, School or Business” before he 
could draw any salary. 

Here are a few of the chapter titles: “The 
American Freight Train,” “How to Make a 
Freight Train of Yourself,” “Grindstones: A 
Study in Tool-sharpening,” “Grindstones Must 
3e Hard.” 


In Pennsylvania in each State Normal School 
there are electives taught from a professional 
point of view, and it is ail college grade work. 


a 


POST GRADUATE COURSE IN CHILD 
HYGIENE 


Standards for child hygiene nursing ad- 
vanced a step when a post graduate course in 
child, hygiene was opened at the State Normal 
School at Trenton, N. J. Training is given in 
fundamentals of child care, in applied hygiene, 
in social case work, and in the many other 
phases of public health work with which child 
hygiene nurses come in contact, in their direct 
relation to child hygiene work. 

Most of the success of a child hygiene nurse 
depends on her ability to teach the mother how 
to take care of herself and her baby and the 
school child what to look out for, so that peda- 
gogy has been given a prominent place in the 
program of the course. Lectures are given 
describing the various child caring institutions 
and resources of the state, counties, cities and 
towns, so that the child hygiene nurse will be 
able to refer to the proper agency cases that 
come to her notice that need attention, Simi- 
larly, labor conditions are presented to give the 
nurse a better understanding of the actual facts 
in regard to laws for the protection of pregnant 
women, and for the elimination of child labor. 

Housing laws and sanitation problems are 
presented with the view of giving the child hy- 
giene nurse the necessary information on which 
to base her observations and suggestions when 
she comes in contact with violations of munici- 
pal ordinances in her daily visits in the homes 
of families in her district. Specialists give in- 
structions concerning what preventive measures 
can be taken by the child hygiene nurse 
towards the control and elimination of contagi- 
ous diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases. 

Other subjects on the program include: 
Prenatal Care, School Hygiene, Home Econom- 
ics, Oral Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, Baby Keep- 
well Stations, and Home Vi-iting, Pediatrics 
and Child Hygiene, Vital Statistics and Records. 

This is the first time, according to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, that child hygiene nurses employed 
by a State Department of Health have been 
given an opportunity of this nature. 


A Little Mixed 
Teacher—“What is a lie?” 


Fannie—“An abomination before the Lord and a 
very present help in time of trouble.” 
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IMPROVE TOWARD NOT FROM COUNTRY 

LIFE. 

‘In all improvement of rural school conditions 
care is needed that country school life is not 
citified. 

Some consolidated schools are definitely non- 
rural. Some of them put in a city course of 
study and deal more with ancient history than 
with progressive agricultural regulation. 

_Some country high schools are more inter- 
ested in having students prepare to get into col- 
lege than to get om to a farm. 

Some country high schools are more con- 
cerned with having teachers who are Masters of 
Art than masters of nature. 

Increase rural school opportunities in every 
way possible, but keep them rural schools in 
information and inspiration. 

Tone up the scholarship of the consolidated 
school and the country high school, but let it be 
heightened scholarship in the arts and sciences 
that are needed for heightened efficiency in ag- 
ricultural life. 

A Master of Arts degree may be a curse rather 
than a blessing in a country high school if the 
arts are mastered at the féet of a traditionalized 
professor whose traditions were those of Ger- 
many rather than of America, of the classicists 
rather than of the agriculturalists. 

No teacher should be allowed in any consoli- 
dated school or country high school whose eyes 
are in the back of the head, whose outlook is 
into the past rather than into the future. 

There is no more serious educational prob- 
lem than that of the way a teacher faces who 
deals with children who are expected to democ- 
ratize America by making agriculture more ef- 
ficient and country life more attractive to boys 
and girls, men and women. 


The National Education Association will meeet 
in Des Meines, July 3-8, 


needs a lot of 
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CULTURE 


in nothing is there more moronic educational 
talk than regarding culture. A moron can prate 
about culture without exposing mental feeble- 
ness if he is not cross-questioned regarding it. 

What is culture? Culture is cultivating. It 
must always represent action. Static culture is 
impossible. There is no such thing as petrified, 
fossilized, even crystallized culture. It must 
always represent power to do something. It 
must always be a _ revelation of unexpected 
power. We use the word in agriculture and in 
medical research as to the nature of a disease. 

Why has the word come to be used in connec- 
tion with a knowledge of the classics in language 
and literature, with conventionalized manners, 
courtesy and etiquette? 

‘That is easily answered. Because everything 
means more when it becomes classic, when it has 
been conventionalized. 

The reason culture is so often ridiculed, justly 
ridiculed, is because it has become a disease of 
immature adult minds. 

In later life Jacob Riis sought money for an 
important new activity for the redemption of the 
slums of New York. A friend of mine arranged 
for a man who controlled much benevolent 
money to meet Riis. The moneyed philanthro- 
pist came to meet Mr. Riis. He came ina 
frock coat with a silk ‘hat and a cane. He ob- 


jected to every presentation of Mr. Riis and 


finally left with a refusal to recommend his 
scheme. My friend deeply sympathized with 
Mr. Riis in his disappointment and could not 
sleep at ease that night out of sympathy with 
Mr. Riis, but when he reached the office the 
next morning he found a letter written and 
mailed by Mr. Riis soon after the interview. It 
was only one sentence. 

“Dear 

“A silk hat is a disease. 
“Riis.” 

Much assumed and presumed culture is a 
social and scholastic disease. Just the same 
the highest possibility of culture is in the classic 
and the conventional. 

Ancient history is mere clutter in the brain 
unless the mind puts it in action by relating it 
to something not ancient. E 

Latin is mere trumpery unless it is put in ac- 
tion though some modern language in which 
one thinks. Latin is of no conceivable service 
unless he who knows it can think in Latin or 
harness it to some language in which he thinks. 

The mind must use anything in it before there 
is any education to it. The supreme value of 
Latin lies in the fact that a Latin word has in- 
finitely more in it than an English word. It is 
better seasoned, and like a violin, language 
seasoning, skillful, artistic sea- 
soning. 

Why does “Mother” mean so much more than 


“the old woman,” “hallelujah” mean so much 
more than “Oh, gee”; language, than slang? 
Because it has had more seasoning. You can 


no more make a classic word in an emergency 
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than you can make a violin out of freshly cut 
timber. 

But Latin is no more classic without being put 
in action than a board is a violin without appro- 
priate shaping and tuning. 


ELEMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


One- of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the plan for a National Association of 
Elementary Teachers. The Elementary Section 
of the Texas State Teachers’ Association passed 
the foliowing resolution unanimously :— 

“Be it resolved that the principals of element- 
ary sctiools should have a national organization; 
that a delegate be sent to represent every city 
having as many as three elementary schools; 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
each city superintendent of each city having as 
many as three elementary schools; and, be it 
turther resolved that boards of education be re- 
quested to defray the expenses of delegate to a 
Nationa! Convention of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; and, be it further resolved that the ele- 
mentary school principals in Texas meet at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence in February there to organize a 
National Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion.” 

There is slight hope of real educational prog- 
ress until the elementary teachers of every im- 
portant city in the United States have a repre- 
sentative sent to a national meeting of the ele- 
mentary teachers with expenses paid by the city 
board of education. 


PICK YOUR PROFESSOR* 


The college and university professor is be- 
ginning to get his deserts and often more than 
he deserves. We have long wondered why 
someone did not adequately deal with the 
chump-ring of the professors’ gallery, but it has 
never seemed possible to do that without re- 
flecting upon the real class leaders. Columbia 
University has furnished two perfectly elegant 
hits at university professors, one by Dean Stone 
of the Law School, and the other by Dean 
Woodbridge. Apparently the college will never 
publish Dean Stone’s noble expose because it hits 
too hard and-tells too much truth, and cruelly 
it was a report sent to the president of the uni- 
versity; but Dean Woodbridge’s critique was 
a public utterance and, theoretically, cannot be 
buried. 

With less dignity and an equal amount of 
punch David EF. Berg deals with the whole sit- 
uation. “Pick Your Prof” should be read by 
every professor of college or university in the 
United States and then he should be forced to 
write a thesis thereon. 

Each chapter is a page by itself. We give one 
of the thirty pages. The same spirit runs 
through them all. 

THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

“A college degree is a nice thing to tack on 


*“Pick Your Prof, or Getting By in College.” By 
David B. Berg. 423 West 120th street, New York: Insti- 
tute. for Public. Service: - Paper: 32 pages. 
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to your name and then the diploma looks nice 
framed and hung up in your office. 

“College gives one at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with certain books, subjects and ideas. In 
this way you lose that uncomfortable feeling 
of awe and strangeness when with men of 
learning and achievement. 

“You can move with ease and a sense of kin- 
ship in the society of intellectuals and can very 
easily acquire a sense of superiority over th 
people who are not ‘college bred.’ 

“College gives you a badge of respectability 
that is conceded to ‘college bred men’ or ‘col- 
lege bred women’ and gives you an entree in 
the more exclusive circles where happily for the 
genus it is poor taste to ask what was learned. 

“You will be able to pick up quite a number 
of good talking points with which to impress 
your cousins, uncles and aunts as well as your 
home-town friends, 

“Again it is a fairly pleasant way of passing 
four years. You avoid four years of unpleasant 
rubbing elbows with the hoi poloi in the ‘Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks.’ If you make a hit with 
a professor, you can probably land a nice job 
after graduaticn and then, too, you meet a lot 
of nice peopleewho may be very useful when you 
get out in the world. Fraternity brothers, 
sorority sisters and classmates will come in 
handy.” 

The culmination is a classification for mark- 
ing one’s professors as one is marked by them. 

To be tolerated—Open-mindedness, imagina- 
tion, alertness, wit, charm, sensitivity, taste, 
courtesy, tact, sympathy, sincerity, humor, 
fairness, modesty, clean-mindedness, originality. 

To be avoided—Profundity, comprehensive- 
ness, insight, associativeness, scholarship, bal- 
ance, logicality, vision, resourcefulness, ingenu- 
ity, poise, energy, forcefulness, aggressiveness, 
fearlessness, decisiveness, sternness, industry. 

To be defied—Superficiality, laziness, sloven- 
liness, senility, undignified, foppishness, flirta- 
tion. 

To be flattered—-Witty, kidders, anecdotal, 
ridiculous, erratic, affected. 

For Sleep.—Tediousness, garrulousness, trivi- 
ality. 

To avoid.—Grouchy, uncouth, untactful, in- 
sincere, unfair, lucky, rude, sarcastic, arrogant, 
supercilious. 

Methods of Handling —1, defy; 2, ignore; 3, 
bluff; 4, flatter, (a) imitate, (b) laugh, (c) per- 
sonal attention, (d) direct flattery; 5, be enter- 
tained; 6, sleep; 7, do as you choose; 8, argue 
and discuss. 


KNOW AND HELP YOUR SCHOOLS* 

By far the most enlightening and every way 
valuable study of present-day salaries for 
teachers is the pamphlet, “Know and Help Your 
Schools.” 

Of course it is not up-to-date. Nothing is up- 
to-date because many salaries have been raised 


*“Know and Help Your Schools.” Published by Na- 
tional Committee for Chamber of Commerce,- Tribune 
Building, New York City.” Paper. 66 pages,- 
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this season, but it is the nearest up-to-date of 
any publication because it combines the finan- 
cial ability of Chambers of Commerce and super- 
intendents of schools. 

There has been no waiting for city, state or 
federal appropriations and no waiting for state 
or federal printing establishments to get round 
to its printing. It is the one opportunity to get 
tacts while they are fresh facts and to get thein 
before the people when the people want them. 

The figures are of 359 cities, which are grouped 
and regrouped in many ways. One grouping :is 
by population: 1, 8,000 to 30,000 ; I1, 30,000 to 
100,006 ; III, above 100,000. The cities in each 
of these groups are regrouped: A, Eastern 
States: B, Southern States; C, Great Lakes 
States: D, Great Plains States; E, Western 
States. 

The committee has adopted the “median” 
scheme, which, while vastly better than “aver- 
age,” is far from being scientific or satisfactory, 
but it hints at the facts desired. 

Eastern States, 1, 67 cities, 8,000 to 30,000: 
Ansonia. Connecticut, leads with $1,550, median 
salary of women elementary teachers; Meriden, 
Ct., $1,400; Central Falls, R. 1., $1,339, and 24 
others above $1,000. 

Great Lakes, I, 63 cities, 8,000 to 30,000: 
East Cleveland, O., $1,795; Painesville, O., 
$1,330 ; Ann Arbor, Mich. and 19 others above 
$1,000. 

Great Plains States, I, 32 cities, 8,000 to 
30,000: Virginia City, Minn., $1,435; Independ- 
ence, Kansas, $1,351; Aberdeen, S. D., $1,094, 
and 5 others above $1,000. 

Western States, 23 cities, 8,000 to 30,000: 
Helena, Mont., $1,658; Missoula, Mont., $1,438; 
Great Falls, Mont., $1,360, and 18 others above 
$1,000. 

Southern States, 33 cities, 8,000 to 30,000: 
Greenville, Miss., $1,275, the only city above 
$1,000. 

Cities, 30,000 to 100,000, women elementary 
teachers, Eastern States, 34 cities: Holyoke, 
Mass., $1,847; Hoboken, N. J., $1,707; Brook- 
line, Mass., $1,656, and 24 others above $1,000. 

Great Plains States, 10 cities: Lincoln, Neb., 
$1,381; Sioux City, Ia., $1,323; Dubuque, Ia., 
$1,220, and 5 others above $1,000. 

Great Lake States, 29 cities: Superior, Wis., 
$1,375; Oak Park, IIL, $1,281; Rock Island, IIl., 
$1,226, and 15 others above $1,000. 

Southern States, 9 cities: Lynchburg, Va., the 
only one above $1,000, and it barely goes over- 
the-top at $1,004. 

Western States, 6 cities: Butte, Mont., $1,668; 
Berkeley, Calif., $1,612; San Jose, Calif., $1,550, 
and 3 others above $1,200. 


Cities above 100,000, women elementary 
teachers, Eastern States, 17 cities: Buffalo, 
$1,599; Worcester, $1,523; Bridgeport, Ct., 


$1,521, and 12 others above $1,000. 

Southern States, 8 cities: Atlanta, Ga., $1,254; 
New Orleans, La., $1,234; Baltimore, Md., 
$1,186, and 3 others above $1,000. 

Great Lakes States, 8 cities: Chicago, $1,944; 
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Cincinnati, $1,770; Milwaukee, $1,563; Cleveland, 
31,448; Columbus, $1,400; Detroit, $1,355; Min- 
neapolis, $1,298; Grand- Rapids, Mich., $1,115; 
every city above $1,000. 

Great Plains States, 5 cities: St. Paul, $1,505; 
Omaha, $1,364; St. Louis, $1,336; Des Moines, 
$1,317; Kansas City, $1,066; all above $1,000. 

Western States, 6 cities: Oakland, $1,814; 
deattle, $1,659; Denver, $1,513; Los Angeles, 
$1,488; Spokane, $1,289; Salt Lake City, $1,142; 
all above $1,000. 

This is a good sample of the efficiency of this 
report. 


ELECTION OF BEVERIDGE 


The election of Superintendent J. H. Beveridge 
of Omaha as president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association by the largest vote and 
largest majority ever given any candidate in the 
association signifies more than appears upon the 
suriace. It means that for the first time in many 
years there was no friction between Omaha and 
the rest of Nebraska, which of itself is a great 
achievement, an achievement of national import- 
ance. 

It also means that there was no friction be- 
tween superintendents and teachers, between men 
and women, and this certainly is of national sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Beveridge has been a superintendent in 
Omaha and two cities near by for twenty-five 
years and more, and has always been a local 
leader, a man of professional achievement, and 
his reward has been a salary increased to $10,000 
by unanimous vote of the Omaha Board of Edu- 
cation and the highest professional honor in the 
State under most flattering conditions. We can 
recall no more worthy recent tribute to a man, 
to the profession, or to the public than this. 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION 


We have spoken so exuberantly pf the Utah 
Education Law that we have sometimes trem- 
bled iest by some political fluke it should fail to 
make good our prophecy. But at the present 
time Utah has demonstrated that the half has 
not been told. 

l’or instance, the Jordan District, in which are 
the great mines of Bingham, has lost 400 in 
school enrollment this vear, but the high school 
enrollment has increased 350, actually doubling 
the attendance from 350 to 700, and it is due lit- 
erally to the twelve months’ supervision of the 
young people from twelve to eighteen. 


oy > 


The city of Ohicago is spending $150,000 
yearly to serve meals to children from needy 
homes, about 50,000 children of school age be- 
ing fed daily. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City. 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Miss Arnold, dean emeritus of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, has resigned the responsibilities of 
active leadership in the college in order that she 
may be an educator-at-large, as the phrase of 
the day is. This is cause for special professional 
congratulation, for the public is entitled to her 
message, which no one else has and which no one 
else could give the world as she can give it. 

As a teacher in the classroom, as primary su- 


pervisor in Saratoga and in Minneapolis, as’ 


one of the assistant superintendents of Boston, 
and as dean of Simmons College, Miss Arnold 
has always been a close student of how best to 
make education function in the lives of students, 
and through her students in public betterment. 

As a writer of articles for magazines and as 
the author of books for teachers and texts for 
school use Miss Arnold has always blazed a new 
path along vistas that have led to visions. 

But Miss Arnold’s highest inspirations have 
been given through public speech, and it is cause 
for public congratulation that with the richest 
of experiences she is to devote some time to the 
educational and public platform. Teachers will 
have their lives enriched and the public will ap- 
preciate more sympathetically what the schools 
mean by way of responsibility as well as oppor- 
tunity. 

SIDNEY PICKENS 

Batesville is an important factor in placing Ar- 
kansas on the map educationally, and the super- 
intendent is the functioning power in this dem- 
onstration of progress. Mr. Pickens has been 
a vital factor on the State Board of Education. 
and for efficiency in service has been re-appointe.! 
for another term of six years. One of the many 
demonstrations of his vision and _ professional 
courage is the fact that he publishes a local edu- 
cational paper, Batesville Public School News, 
an eight-page magazine, 9 by 12 inches, which 
is placed in every family every month of the 
year. 

Mr. Pickens has been superintendent of Bates- 
ville for twelve years and is never weary in well 
doing. 


KATHERINE M. BALL 


Several years ago Katherine M. Ball of Boston 
became art supervisor of San Francisco and she 
has won honors through the achievement of the 
pupils and students of the city from time to time. 
culminating in the remarkable achievement of a 
fourteen-year-old public school student of art 
when he won first prize for skill displaved as a 
dress design artist in competition with 1,000 ar- 
tists, skilful and professional designers of the 
United States and Canada who presented 3,500 


designs, 


It was at the Fifth Annual Textile Design ex- 
hibition in New York, under the auspices of the 
Art Alliance of America. The lad was Mario 
Lenzio, fourteen years old, of the Yerba Buena 
School in San Francisco, Marie G. Kline, teacher. 

The motif of the design is a Maltese cross in 
yellow outline, having a turquoise blue centre and 
a violet background. 

Miss Ball sent forty-five designs by as many 
public school pupils with no expectation that the 
winning design among 3,500 would be among her 
forty-five. 

The Journal of Education has on several occa- 
sions written appreciation of the most unusual art 
work of the San Francisco schools under Miss 
Ball’s brilliant leadership, and it is an especial 
privilege to announce this recognition by an In- 
ternational Committee. 

The most notable feature of this triumph is that 
it makes ridiculous some official criticisms by 
other supervisors who have their own pet schemes 
while Miss Ball’s genius and masterfulness en- 
ables a fourteen-year-old lad who has never had a 
lesson in art outside of Miss Ball’s public school 
course to meet the master designers of the United 
States and Canada and carry off first prize in dress 
designing. 

It adds materially to our pride in this achieve- 
ment that it was our privilege to go before the 
San Francisco Board of Education once upon a 
time and successfully present the claims of Miss 
Ball as a candidate for the supervisorship of art 
in the schools of the city. 

WALTER SCOTT 

The new president of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Hlimois, tells of his start in college 
life through attention to two orphan pigs, which 
were given to him as a young man :— 

accepted the little squealers gratefully,’ con- 
tinued Dr. Scott. “and the first thing I did was 
to milk our best Jersey cow and give each little 
fellow a bottle of milk. I continued to feed them 
with a nursing bottle until they were old enough 
to eat Illinois corn. Our family livea near 
Bloomington, Illinois, the finest corn regton in 
the world, and I easily fattened my two pets. 
Later I traded the two hogs for a calf and after 
feeding the calf for a time I made an impression 
on a fellow farmer, who owned a well-bred colt, 
and I swapped the heifer for that .colt. 

“[ did my best with the fiery, high stepping 
barefoot. She was mettlesome and could get over 
the country roads in front of a buggy at a three- 
minute clip. I sold her for $175 and with the 
money in my pocket I told my mother I was 
ready to start for college. I bought a ticket for 
Chicago and I decided to make an effort to get 
into Northwestern Universit: That effort was 


successful and T have been with or at North- 


western a xreit deal of the time since,” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ARMY REDUCED TO 175,000. 


Both houses of Congress, on January 17,—the 
Senate by a vote of 41 to 33, and the House by 
a vote of 285 to 4—voted to order the Secretary 
of War to reduce the enlisted strength of the 
army to 175,000. The present size of the army 
is 225,000. The reduction is to be accomplished 
by stopping all enlistments, and allowing the 
normal discharges to bring the army down to 
the Congressional limit. The bills before the 
two houses vary somewhat in their phrasing, 
and a conference will be necessary to adjust 
these variations before a resolution can be sent 
to the White House for the President’s signa- 
ture. The Senate had voted, on the 14th, to 
make the limit 150,000, but reconsidered that 
vote on the 17th. It was claimed, in the House 
debate, that Secretary Baker’s action in allow- 
ing enlistments up to 225,000 would mean a de- 
ficiency of about $70,000,000, since Congress had 
appropriated for only 175,000. 

NOBLE SELF-DENIAL. 


The House sub-committee on appropriations 
has set an example of noble self-denial by strik- 
ing out of the Agricultural Appropriation bill 
the item which provides a fund for the free dis- 
tribution of seeds by Senators and Representa- 
tives. But it is an open question whether Con- 
gress will sustain the committee in this act of 
self-denial. For many years the privilege of 
a free distribution of seed among constituents 
whose support is regarded-as desirable has been 
one of the most highly valued Congressional 
prerogatives. It is reported that there will be 
a sharp fight in both houses to restore the item. 
But if Congress should sustain the committee in 
dropping this item, no one could doubt that its 
intention to institute a policy of stern economy 
is sincere. 

NO APPOINTMENTS TO BE CONFIRMED. 

Formal announcement has been made in the 
United States Senate that no executive session 
of the Senate for the consideration of appoint- 
ments will be held before March 4. Thousands 
of nominations, civil and military, have been 
sent in to the Senate by President Wilson since 
the session opened. This announcement, made 
by Senator Townsend, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Postoffices and Post Roads, means that 
all of these nominations will go into the Sen- 
ate wastebasket. It would be futile to attempt 
to make discrimjnations,—to confirm some and 
to pass over others. The safe way, and the 
time-saving way, is to pass them all by. Usage, 
and on the whole a proper usage, leaves it to an 
incoming administration to select the officials 
who are to carry out its policies. 

THE APPOINTMENT QUESTION IN 
SENATE. 

Only a day after Senator Townsend's an- 
nounceinent of the Republican decision to hold 
no executive session to consider the confirma. 
tion of President Wilson’s appointments, the 
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Democratic Senators made two or three attempts 
to force such a session. They were defeated in 
these attempts by one majority,—a_ strictly 
party vote. By unanimous agreement, however, 
it was voted that original appointments in the 
military and naval services should be referred 
for consideration to the committees represent- 
ing those departments,—this because these orig- 
inal appointments were the fruit of competitive 
examinations, and politics did not enter into 
them. The appointments which are in the na- 
ture of promotions have been the occasion of 
severe criticism, and certainly will not “get by.” 
The same thing is true of the thousands of civil 
appointments. 
THE EX-KAISER TO LEAVE HOLLAND. 


The discovery that the ex-Kaiser and_ the 
Crown Prince were making preparations for a 
big coup d’etat in Germany has caused the gov- 
ernment of Holland to notify the Kaiser and his 
family that it wishes them to leave the coun- 
try. The former Crown Prince, it appears 
from secret correspondence which came into the 
possession of the Dutch authorities, was plan- 
ning to pass into Germany and enter Berlin at 
the head of troops remaining faithful to the old 
regime. For months past, the emissary of the 
Crown Prince has been going back and forth to 
Berlin from the frontier, and when he was re- 
cently surprised and put under arrest, the docu- 
ments found upon him were of a character ex- 
tremely compromising for the former Emperor 
and Crown Prince. 

THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION. 


Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, was suddenly recalled 
to London last week, and left immediately with- 
out explanation. It is generally believed that 
his presence was desired in London for confer- 
ences with Premier Llovd George and Earl Cur- 
zon, secretary for foreign affairs, upon the 
question of disarmament, and also upon the 
question of the possible establishment of an in- 
ternational! tribunal for the judicial settlement 
of disputes between nations, with a view to the 
promotion of peace so as to make the limita- 
tion of heavy armaments possible. The ques- ~ 
tion is one of vital importance to this country; 
for it will cost $300,000,000 to complete the ves- 
sels already authorized for our navy and the 
naval board’s recommendation for additional 
vessels calls for $107,000,000 more. A program 
of disarmament which would curtail these huge 
expenditures would be a boon, if other nations 
were to take concurrent action. 
OTHER EXPLANATIONS OF THE 

DOR’S DEPARTURE. 
in the absence of any official explanation of. 


AMBASSAL 


the reason of the recall of the British Ambassa-._ 


dor, various guesses are made. One theory 1s 
that in the pending reconstruction of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet Sir Auckland Geddes is to be given 


a place. Another theorv is that it is areacsianed 
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by resentment at discourtesies shown here by 
Irish-freedom sympathizers. Still another is 
that the British Cabinet is anxious to consult 
the Ambassador as to acceptable conditions for 
the payment of the British loan, or at least the 
interest on the loan due to this country. Prob- 
lems of international finance are exceedingly 
delicate and difficult in these days of industrial 
unrest, complications of exchange, and wide- 
spread unemployment. There is no good rea- 
son for imagining any unfriendly motive for the 


incideut. 
THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


The famine situation in China is desperate, 


according to official advices received by the 
State Department at Washington. The famine 
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area comprises the districts of Chihli, Shensi. 
West and North Shantung, North Honan and all 
of Shansi, with a total population of about 40,- 
000,000,—half of them in urban and half in rural 
districts. The people in the latter sections are 
not quite so hard pressed as those in the urban 
sections, for they have some small reserves. 
Altogether, it is estimated that at least 1,000,- 
000 people are in need of personal and continu- 
ing help, while 10,000,000 more are in grave dif- 
ficulty. The relief administration, in which the 
American Red Cross and American marines and 
infantry are co-operating with representatives 
of other countries, is doing all it can to meet 
the crisis, but it is sorely in need of food sup- 
plies and money. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE REORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 

BY EARL R. GLENN 


The Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University 


(Two important reports of interest to administra- 
tors and teachers.] 
I—Science in the Secondary Schools of Great Britain. 


Those who desire to make science function in the 
education of pupils of high school age will find many 
valuable suggestions in ‘two recent reports dealing 
with the reorganization of science in secondary 
schools. 

The first report!) which was published more than 
two years ago, but has received almost no attention 
in American journals, is entitled “Natural Science in 
Education,” and is a report of the Committee on Na- 
tural Science in the Educational System of Great 
Britain. This committee was appointed by the Prime 
Minister in August, 1916, and issued its report in 1918. 
Sir J. J. Thomson, who is well known for his great 
discoveries in physics, as well as for his interest in 
public affairs, was chairman of the committee which 
was appointed to advise what measures are needed to 
promote the study of science with respect to the needs 
of a liberal education, to the advancement of pure 
science, and to the development of the trades, indus- 
tries, and professions which depend upon applied 
science. 

The final report is a volume consisting of 272 pages, 
which represents the labor of many able men and 
women. The importance of this report has been ap- 
preciated by the United States Bureau of Education 
and almost the entire report? has been reprinted by 
the Government Printing Office. 

We quote a few statements from the “Summary of 
Principaj Conclusions” (Chapter VI, pages 237-238). 
A—Science in the Secondary Schools. 

“Steps should be taken to secure for all pupils in 
State-aided secondary schools a school life beginning 


not later than twelve and extending at least to six- 
teen. 


“In all secondary schcols for boys the time given 


1 Thomson, Sir J. J., and Committee, Natural Scienc 
in Education. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Londen. 
Price, 1s. 6d. 

2 Natural Science Teaching in Great Britain, Bulletin 
1919, No. 63. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Price, 15 cents. 


tg science should be not less than four periods in the 
first year from twelve to sixteen, and not less than 
six periods in the three succeeding years. 

“Increased attention should be given to the teaching 
of science in girls’ schools. 

-“In girls’ schools with a twenty-four-hour school 
week not less than three*hours per week should be 
devoted to science in the period twelve to sixteen.” 


B—Science Course, Ages 12 to 15. 

“The science work for pupils under sixteen should 
be planned as a self-contained course, and should in- 
clude besides. physics and chemistry, some study of 
plant and animal life. 

“More attention should be directed to those aspects 
of the sciences which bear directly on the objects and 
experiences of every-day life. 

“There should be as close correlation as possible 
between the teaching of mathematics and science at 
all stages in school work.” 


C—Science Course, Ages 16 to 18. 

“The amount of time devoted from sixteen to eigh- 
teen to the subject or subjects in which a pupil is spe- 
cializing should be not less than one-half or more than 
two-thirds of the school week. 

“Those specializing in science should continue some 
literary study, and those specializing in literary sub- 
jects should give some time to science work of an ap- 
propriate kind. 

“Pupils who do advanced work in science should 
be enabled to acquire a reading knowledge of French 
and German.” 

II—Science in the Secondary Schools of America. 

The second report’ is a more recent publication en- 
titled “Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools.” This bulletin is one of the reports issued 
by the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education. This American report was prepared 
by a science committee of forty-seven members with 
Professor Otis W. Caldwell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as chairman. The work of this 
committee has been in progress for seven years and 
now that the report has been approved by the Review- 
ing Committee of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, the report is issued for 
public distribution. 


3 Caldwell, Otis W., and Committee, Reorganization of 
Science in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 1920, No. 26. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 10 
cents. 
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A—Science as a Whole in Secondary Education. 


The report states that there is great need for re- 
organizing the science courses of the secondary 
schools. 


B—Contribution of Science to General Education. 


The committee suggests that science instruction 
should contribute to six chief objectives in general 
education as follows :— 

(1) Health: Topics dealing with health should be 
taught in the junior high school, and in at least the 
first and second years of the four-year high school. 

(2) Worthy home membership: The conveniences 
that make the modern home comfortable and attrac- 
tive require science for their full appreciation and in- 
‘telligent use. 

(3) Vocation: Science should be so presented as 
to be of direct assistance in the wise selection of vo- 
cation. 

(4) Citizenship: Students should acquire a more 
intelligent appreciation of the services rendered by 
the scientist and technologist. 

(5) Use of leisure time: Science should be taught 
so as to suggest useful and pleasurable avocations. 

(6) Ethical character: The science course should 
contribute to an adequate conception of truth and a 
working confidence in the laws of cause and effect. 


C—Science Sequences Recommended. 


(1) Junior-senior high school. Seventh year: 
General science, hygiene included. Eighth year: 
General science, hygiene included. 

(2) Large four-year high school. 
eral science, including hygiene. Second year: Biol- 
ogy, including hygiene. Third year, fourth year: Elec- 
tive courses, chemistry, physics, general geography 
or physiography, advanced biological sciences. 

(3) Four-year high school of medium size. 
year: General science. Second year: Biology. Third 
year: Chemistry. Fourth year: Physics. 

(4) Small high school. First year: General science. 
Second year: Biology. Third year, fourth year: 
Chemistry and physics. It is desirable to alternate 
the courses in chemistry and physics in alternate years. 


D—The Principal Courses in Science. 


Part II of the reports concerns the details of the 
principal courses in science, namely: General science, 
biology, chemistry and physics. Several pages are 
devoted to each science in discussing the selection and 
organization of subject matter, methods of teaching, 
type topics, aims, excursions, etc. 


E—The Science Teacher. 

At the end of the report there is a brief appendix 
dealing with the science teacher, his training and 
professional development. 

F—-Defects in American Education and the 
Remedies for Them. 


For the first time in the history of high school 
science we have two reports issued by independent 
committees of two great nations, in which practically 
the same science program is advocated for the sec- 
ondary schools of the respective nations. If the sug- 
gestions of these committees could be put into intelli- 
gent operation at once, the defects mentioned above 
might be remedied in an effective manner in a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

GOVERNMENT SAYS: “EDUCATION 


First year: Gen- 


First 


DOESN’T 


PAY.” 
[Federal Employee, Washington, D. C.] 


‘The committee on reclassification of civil service 
employees in Washington has lately made its report 
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to Congress. This report is the result of a year’s 
work, and presents a very complete plan for a read- 
justment of duties and salaries in the federal ser- 
vice. It is infinitely better than the chaos which now 
exists, and should certainly be adopted. It will put 
the government service for the first time on a real 
business basis, and the Nationa] Federal Employee 
is heartily in favor of it, in spite of some of its faults. 

The salaries suggested by the committee are in the 
nature of a compromise between what the govern- 
ment has been paying and what similar ability, skill 
and work are worth outside of the government em- 
ploy. It is interesting, however, to see the value 
placed on education. The entrance salary for junior 
aid in chemistry is $840 per annum, and the require- 
ments are graduation from high school, with one year 
each of physics and chemistry. An assistant ob- 
server in meteorology starts in at the same salary, 
$840 per annum, and is also required to be a gradu- 
ate of high school, with special work in physics. An 
under clerk in the departments starts in at $1,080 per 
annum, and the requirements are a common or gram- 
mar school education. A laborer in Washington, in 
the government employ, is to be paid $1,140 per an- 
num, with no educational requirements. In other 
words, if a man has no education, the government 
will hire him at $95 a month, if he has gone through 
grammar school he is only worth $90 per month, but 
if he has graduated from high school and specialized 
in some particular science, he is only worth $70 per 
month. Does education pay?—Tampa (Fla.) Times. 

A STUDENTS’ BANKING SYSTEM. 


One of the latest and most practical contributions 
to thrift education is a plan devised and developed at 
Dallas, Texas, by Dinsmore W. Hume, director of the 
Treasury Savings Movement for the eleventh Federal 
Reserwe District. It is a “School Government Thrift 
Bank,” officered and managed by school students. 
This bank provides for the handling of all school sav- 
ings in the same business-like way as the business of 
a commercial bank is conducted. Students bring their 
savings to the school, deposit them in their bank and 
they are invested by the officers of the bank in Gov- 
ernment Saving Securities. This banking system was 
first tried out in one-of the local schools at Dallas. 
It proved so successful and appealed so strongly to 
students, teachers and principals, that the plan has 
been put into printed form and sent to school authort- 
ties throughout the state of Texas. During the first 
six months of the existence of the first of these banks 
to be established, it did $6,000 worth of business, rep- 
resenting 300 depositors, with an average savings of 

7.50 per student. The president of this bank is an 
eleven-year-old boy. The vice-president is seven. 

This School Government Thrift Bank provides not 
only a safe and simple method for taking care of 
the children’s savings in the school, but it also pro- 
vides a method by which schools can co-operate with 
the government through the purchase of Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Stamps, with practically no 
extra work on the part of the school authorities. It 
obviates the necessity of teachers advancing money 
to purchase the stamps inasmuch as the deposits are 
made by the students before the stamps are bought. 
This plan comes nearer placing school savings on a 
real educational basis than anything that has yet 
been done, because it puts the major responsibility 
ypon the schools, gives students experience in prac- 
tical financial matters and connects up the teaching of 
the principles of saving and investment with the im- 
mediate application of those principles. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA. By Henry William Elson, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 1020 pp. 
As an authority and as a writer with a human interest 

Dr. Elson has few equals and needs no commendation 

from us. Into these thousand pages and more he has 

put the facts and sentiment of the American people from 
the life of Columbus on sea and land, as navigator and 
discoverer, to the personality and service of Woodrow 

Wilson and Herbert Hoover. It is all that a student 

needs and desires in such a history. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 1918. With many 
maps and plans. By T. F. Tout. New Impression. 
Reissue. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 795 pp. 

In the reissue of the ever popular “Advanced History 
of Great Britain” it is brought down to the Great War 
and through that war, which, of course, adds materially 
to its value, especially as it gives the Great War the 
background of the centuries so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. 


‘TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS. Written by 160 pres- 
ent-day men of achievement especially for this 
book. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company. 
These are original articles by the kings of the indus- 

trial, financial, amusement and business world. Leaders 

in sixty-five different professions and callings took time 
from their literally golden moments to tell every ambi- 

‘tious youth how to succeed. 

Representative men from these and more than thirty 
other professions have written the chapters in this book: 
Actors, agriculturists, army officers, artists, astronomers, 
authors, automobile manufacturers, bankers, capitalists, 
‘cartoonists, chemists, civil engineers, college presidents, 
‘congressmen, dramatists, financiers, inventors, journal- 
ists, judges, lawyers, manufacturers, mathematicians, 
meat packers, merchants, mining engineers, naval officers, 
tabbis, scientists, sculptors, shipbuilders, statesmen, the- 
atrical managers. 


CURSO PRACTiCO DE ESPANOL PARA PRIN- 
CIPIANTES. By G. Cherubini, A. M., head of the 
department of French and Spanish, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 302 
pp. 

Mr. Cherubini in this new Spanish grammar has fol- 
lowed the principles laid down by Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, 
general editor of the Winston Modern Language Series, 
in his “Cours Pratique de Francais pour Commengants.” 
‘The book is a compromise between the direct and gram- 
matical methods. Grammatical principles are taken up ina 
logical way (for instance, the conditional and the imper- 
fect subjunctive are treated together), examples being 
‘given before the formal statement to allow the pupil to 
exercise his deductive powers. The irregular verb is— 
tightly—introduced at the very start, and there is con- 
stant drill on verbs throughout. The exercises are varied 
in type, conforming to the best modern practice. Each 
‘lesson (there are thirty in all) is introduced by a reading 
selection, and a “vocabulario” follows the exercises. The 
book contains a number of Spanish songs. It is well 
illustrated from photographs of scenes in Spain and 
Spanish-America, and has maps of Spain, Mexico and 
Central America, and South America. An index is pro- 
vided. In general the material is interesting, of current 
appeal, and arranged amd presented in am up-to-date way. 


COMRADES OF THE DESERT. A stery for boys. 
By Ruth Thompson. San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 176 pp. 

This is an exceedingly interesting Indian story with 
California deserts for the setting. It is full of human 
interest as well for men and women as for boys, 
but it is primarily a genuine boys’ book, for the au- 
thor has boys in mind all the time. 


A RELIGION FOR THE NEW DAY. By Charles F. 
Dole. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. Cloth. 
297 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Religion was never so much needed as it. is today 
and there was never so little of it in evidence, ap- 
parently. We were never so confident that there is 
a Divine power behind the scenes as we are today 
and we never had so little concern with the religious 
institutions. We have no disposition to quarrel with 
any religious people. The trouble is to: find religion 
among religious people. 

We hae known and admired the religious life of 
Charles F. Dole for many years. We have never dis- 
covered in his life or writings any trace of irreligion 
so common in much of the standardized religious 
writing of today. 

We rejoice in the privilege to have read this latest 
book from Mr. Dole’s pen. Here are a few of his sen- 
tences plucked at random: “Pharasaism grows out of 
a sort of sensitive self-consciousness. Self-conscious- 
ness, like pride, cuts off sympathy or the circulation 
of the social life. . . . Just so far as you or I com- 


‘mit ourselves to the living God within, so far power 


and peace possess us, and make us impregnable and 
indestructible. . . . Ever since clearness of conscious- 
ness awoke in me I have seemed like one set ‘here 
to fight under the flag of an infinite and unseen, yet 
impressively felt and realized spirit or master of life, 
with whom I bear kinship. . . Hope cries out for 
the infinite, for the open sky, for the sight of the 
stars, and for stars beyond stars. Give it earth and 
it seeks heaven too. It will not be baffled. Hope runs 
freest when it is clearest of conceit or selfishness.” 


SHORT STORIES OF VARIOUS TYPES. Edited by 
Laura F. Freck, Jamestown, N. Y. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 325 pp. 

The short story is especially adapted to the student 
life of today. Nowhere can there be found a better col- 
lection of fourteen short stories by authors of varied 
style and nationalities for use in the ninth and tenth 
grades. The plots are of various types and appeal to the 
particular interests and awakening experiences of young 
readers. For instance, there are the detective story by the 
inimitable Conan Doyle; the true story of adventure, with 
an animal for the central figure, by Katherine Mayo; the 
fanciful story by the great stylist Hawthorne; tales of 
humor or pathos; of simple human love; of character; of 
nature; of realism; and of idealism. The settings give 
glimpses of the far West, the middlé West, the East, of 
several foreign countries, of great cities, of little villages, 
and of the open country. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY. Second edition. 712 pp. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 460 pp. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Cloth. 
These useful and handy little volumes, compiled by 


‘Richard Jaeschke, are a combination of the dictionary 


proper and the “phrase book.” As dictionaries, they 
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supply a carefully selected vocabulary of serviceable 
words; as conversation-books, they present, under 
key-words such as Bil! of Fare, Bookseller, Hospital, 
Hotel, Letters, Millinery, Railway, Theatre, Shop, 
Telephone, etc., useful phrases and information of the 
varied sort. In some cases whole sentences are given, 
intended to he!p obviate difficulties. Footnotes give 
explanations of customs and usages. The French 
dictionary is now presented in a second edition, re- 
vised, enlarged, and much improved. The Spanish 
dictionary contains in addition to the dictionary 
proper a Spanish-English vocabulary, a very useful 
digest of Spanish grammar, tables of irregular verbs, 
and a short treatise on pronunciation. The volumes 
are nicely printed and neatly bound, and are of a size 
adapted either for a man’s coat pocket or for a 
woman's handbag. 


THE SECOND MESSAGE OF ANNE SIMON. 
ton: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 

Whoever is interested in messages from “souls who have 
passed into the Higher Life” will be especially interested 
in “The Second Message of Anne Simon,” a woman of 
unusual gifts, cultivation and charm, who passed on in 
August, 1916. 


Bos- 


CARPENTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By William Fair- 


ham. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 
We can imagine no more satisfactory guide in book 


form for boys in school or out, or for man in shop or on 
the farm who has occasion to make or mend things, than 
“Carpentry for Beginners,” which will go far towards 
educating any one to be handy with tools or to be more 
handy with tools. 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES. Edited by Richard 
Burton. 
THACKERAY: BARRY LYNDON. By 


Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes. 
LINCOLN: SELECTED WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

This series is of erceptional value, first, because of the 
editorship of Richard Burton, and secondly, because of the 
way they are printed and bound. There is no university 
professor of English who is nearer the heart and soul of 
American readers than is Professor Burton. He not 
only knows literature in its spirit and power as few 
Americans know it, but he knows what Americans desire 
and need as few can know it. 


Thackeray. 


THE SKYLINE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Lewis Worthington Smith and Esse V. Hathaway. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Cloth. 252 pp. 
Here is a book that is the outgrowth of a conviction that 

the texts provided for the teaching of English literature 

in the high school have too often been a presentation of 
matters of fact that pupils will inevitably forget, that they 
do not sufficiently’ eliminate minor details and minor 
writers, that they do not generally present an interesting 
and connected story, and that, without a great deal of 
care on the part of the teacher, the history as a record of 
life is not readily related to the literature itself. Litera- 
ture is not a prettiness of words strung together on a 
silver thread. It is what some of the finer minds of the 
race have thought about life and have been able to put 
into words that compel attention. The unity of the story 
has appeared, not a thing to manufacture, but a thing to 
be seen, a thing almost of the surface. England has gone 
forward steadily in the development of religious, political, 
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civil, social, and intellectual freedom. 

The glossary and pronouncing index are features that 
will prove useful. 

ON THE ART OF READING. By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
As editor, novelist, poet, and critic, Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch is one of the most versatile as well as distinguished’ 

living men of letters. His are fresh viewpoints, opening 

up ever new possibilities of appreciation for the reader xt 
the same time that they educate one’s judgment. 

Five years ago this author published a volume “On the 
Art of Writing” which attracted wide attention among 
English-speaking peoples, and this second book, “On the 
Art of Reading,” follows the same attractive line of ap- 
proach. The book has exceptional value for those who 
are interested in Children’s Reading, in Reading for 
Examinations, in A School of English, and the Use of 
Masterpieces. 

We rarely enjoy any writing of today more than these 
twelve lectures by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Where 1s 
there a richer bit of writing? 

“What has happened to Merry Chaucer, rare Ben Jon- 
son, gay Steele, Goldsmith, Jane Austen, Charles Lamb? 

. gone into the professional stock-pot . . . and 
the next news is that these cooks... have formed 
themselves into a professional association to protect ‘the 
study of the subject of English Literature’ and bark off 
any intruder who would teach in another way than theirs.” 

This is a sample of the way in which the author deals with 

many a “method of approach” in this New Day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Song Devices and Jingles.” By Eleanor Smith. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

“Literary Culture in Early New England.” 1620-1730. 
By Thomas Goddard Wright. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

“Careers for Women.” By 
Houghton Mifflln Company. 

“The Malden Survey.” By Walter S. Athearn. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

“The Children’s Homer.’—The Adventures of Odys- 
seus and The Tale of Troy. By Padraic Colum.—“The 
Passing Legions.” By George Buchanan Fife.—“Com- 
munity Organization.” By Joseph Kinmont Hart.—“Olda 
at Forty or Young at Sixty.” By Robert S. Carroll, M. 
D.—“With the Doughboy in France.” By Edward 
Hungerford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Abraham Lincoln: Man of God.” By John Wesley 
Hill, D. D.—‘‘An Introduction to the History of Japan.” 
Rv Ketsuro Hara.—"L'EFtat de Cverre and Projet 
Paix Perpetuelle.” By Jean Jacques Rousseau. New 
York: .G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“The Sky Line in English Literature.”’ By Lewis 
Worthington Smith and Esse V. Hathaway. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. , 

“The Making of Wellington College.’ By J. L. Bevir. 
—‘The Harrow Life of Henry Montagn butler, D. 1D.” 
Rv Fawart? Graheom.—‘‘An Advanced Fristarey of Grert 
Britain.” By T. F. Tout, M. A.—‘“A Phonetic Spanish 
Reader.” By E. Allison Peers, M. A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 


Bos- 


Catherine Filene. Boston: 


New 


“The Aldine Readers.’”’ Books Five and_ Six. By 
Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. New York: 
Newson and Company. 

“Drawing Design and Craftwork for Teachers, Stu- 


dents,” ete. By Frederick J. Glass.—‘“‘Evening Play 
Centres for Children.’ By Janet Penrose’ Trevelyan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“The Second Message of Anne Simon.” Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 


“Sons of Liberty.” By Walter A. Dyer. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1920." Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard 


and Company. 
“Poems of the Golden West.” 
Crabh —“Comrades of the Desert.”’ 


William Darwin 
Ruth Thompson. 


By 
By 


—"“Library Windows.” By Retta Parrott. San Fran- 
cisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Maddalena’s Day and Other Sketches.” By Laura 
Wolcott.—“Athenian Tragedv.” By Thomas Dwight 


Goodell. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy. Strong. used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
vour Druegist—accent no Substitute. and if intereste* 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINB 
REVENY COMPANY, Chisawa, 
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The New America 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS 


(Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) ‘ 
Brain-Fa 


and 


“America in Song, Scene and Story” Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviu 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. iN 


BOOK IT NOW teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 


HENRY GIDEON Acid Phosphate 


vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 


Write or "Phone 


6 Beacon Street, Boston acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Haymarket 3104 Sold by Druggists ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
F- 


The Remington Typewriter 


gives to every pupil who learns its skilled use — 


Superior typing speed—the world’s record for actual 
gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Superior letter writing speed— the Remington Self- 
Starter saves nearly a minute in the typing of every letter. 


Superior earning power— measured by the volume 
of the day’s work. 


Here are three good reasons why it pays 
every typist to be a Remington operator. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover | 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean, 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


24-26: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 


West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
®¥SBRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: De,-rtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 
MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 
7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 


Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, East St. Louis. 


MAY. 
2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 


Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 


retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 
JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


> 


ARIZONA. 


TUCSON. Superintendent C. E. 
Rose has made such a success that 
the public appreciation seems to be 
universal. The high school atten- 
dance increased about one-third since 
September, from 496 to 663. This is 
a sample of educational progress in 
all activities. 


CALIFORNIA. 

OAKLAND. Fred M. Hunter, who 
has served for nearly four years as 
superintendent of schools, has been 
re-elected for another term of four 
years. Reports from Oakland ex- 
press satisfaction over his re-election 
and over the way he has built up the 
schools in the past trying years of 
scarcity of teachers and post-war 


difficulties. Mr. Hunter is also presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation for 1921. 


COLORADO. 


A minimum salary of $100 a month 
will be paid to teachers in Colorado 
if the teachers’ salary bill, endorsed 
at a meeting of the educational coun- 
cil of the Colorado Education As- 
ciation, is passed by the next general 
assembly. The bill provides that not 
less than $1,200 shall be paid to 
teachers who have had two years 
professional training, and not less 
than $1,500 to those with four years’ 
training. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. The board of 
education at arecent meeting adopted 
the following resolution :— 

“Be it resolved, that on and. after 
January 17, 1921, it will be the duty 
of the teachers in charge of each 


and every schoolroom in each and 
every public school in the city of 
Wilmington to selected por- 
tions of the Bible, to consist of at 


least four or five stanzas, this to be 
followed by the Lord’s’ Prayer, as 
part of the regular opening exercises 
for each school day. 

“That the Ten Commandments be 
recited by the pupils and teacher at 
least twice each school month.” The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 


IDAHO. 

Eighth grade examinations will be 
held in each county of the state Jan- 
vary 19-20-21; April 6-7-8; and May 
11-12-13. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHARLESTON. Dr. Lester M. 
Wilson, professor of Psychology in 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, sailed January 26 for Lima. 
Peru, where he has the position of 
director of Studies and Examina- 
tions for the Republic of Peru, at an 
annual salary of $7,200. Dr. Wilson 
will have charge of the certification 
of teachers, making of curriculums 
for elementary and secondary schools 
and of the standardizing of schools 
in the new five-year program that 
the state is now putting into opera- 
tion for the improvement of its 
school system. 


INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE. Noonday lunches 
will be eliminated every other day by 
1,400 high school students of Evans- 
ville until $500 is raised for the 
starving children of Europe. The 
students reached their decision after 
an appeal by J. O. Chewning, princi- 
pal of one of the high schools. The 
$500 will feed fifty children until the 
harvest season, 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA. The _ Kansas _ State 
Normal School at Emporia has a 


student loan fund of more than $3,- 
000. The purpose of the fund is to: 
help students who are not financially 
able to stay in school. 

Loans of $25 to $150 are made 
The notes are made out for one 
year bearing six per cent. interest;. 
the interest is due at the maturity of 
the note. Payments may be made at 
any time before the note is due, if 
the student desires. For security the 
student must get some reliable prop- 
erty.owner to sign the note. 

In the past eight years loans have 
been made to about 400 students. 
Most of these students would not 
have been able to finish school had it 
not been for this loan fund. In most 
cases the students who receive aid 
are among the best students in school. 
No student has failed to repay the 
money borrowed, 


MARYLAND. 


A new tentative schedule for mini- 


mum salaries of Maryland school 
teachers from $100 to $200 a _vear 


Quickly banish 
distressing, bronchial irri- 
tation, hoarseness, inflamma- 
tion and sore throat discomforts 
the safe, sure way, as do t 

ts 


of speakers and 
Prices: 15c. 35c. 75c. and $1.25. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 
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higher than the present schedule, was 
presented at the recent meeting ol 
the county superintendents in balti- 
more. Dr. Albert S. Cook, State 
Superintendent of Education, pre- 
sented the report. ‘ 

The schedule is tentative. It will 


be acted upon by the county super-_ 


intendents at their conference ia 
February. The teachers’ associations 
ot the counties also will act upon it. 
Then, when the teaching protession 
of the state is agreed upon the final 
schedule, it will be presented to the 
board of education for approval be- 
fore it reaches Governor Kitchie for 
legislative action. 

The present minimum salaries and 
the proposed minimums are as fol- 
lows 

First-grade teachers, from $800 to 
$1,000 increased to $1,200 after seven 
years of satisfactory service. " 

Second-grade teachers, from $700 
to $800, increased to -$900 after five 
ears of satisfactory service. 

? Third-grade teachers, from $600 to 
$700, increased to $750 after three 
ears of satisfactory service. 

: High school teachers, from $1,000 
to $1,200, increased to $1,400 after 
eight years of satisfactory service 
with similar increases for elementary 
and high school principals. ; 

It was agreed by the superinten- 
dents that an adequate number of 
properly trained teachers cannot be 
secured in the counties until amounts 
paid the teachers in the counties are 
increased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Federal Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton, speak- 
ing at a conference of educators held 
in the auditorium of the State House, 
Boston, said that this country spent 
$00,000,000 mores for tobacco last 
year than for education. The sal- 
aries of all teachers in the United 
States could have been increased 125 
per cent., he declared, if those who 
use tobacco had denied themselves 
the second cigar, the third cigarette 
or the second “chew.” 

Nevertheless, the total cost of edu- 
cation in this country last year was 
more than $1,000,000,000, more than 
all the rest of the world combined, he 
said. “But do not be optimistic over 
these figures,” he warned his hearers, 
“for last vear 20,000 schools failed 
to open while 60,000 others were 
taught by mediocre teachers. But 
what could we expect when the 


average salary of teachers was 
$635 2” 

CAMBRIDGE. Sixty-two Har- 
vard graduates from all over the 


United States, prominent in business 
affairs, have been chosen by John W. 
Prentiss, "98, of New York, president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, to 
serve on a committee on service to 
the university and in this capacity to 
assist in solving the financial prob- 
lems of Harvard after the close of 
the endowment fund campaign. 

The chairman of the committee is 
(3. Cook Kimball, ’00, Mr. Prentiss’s 
predecessor as president of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. 

NORTHAMPTON. Results of the 
army mental tests recently taken by 
207 members out of 425 of the senior 
class at Smith College show actual 
numerical scores ranging from C 
Plus to A. Ejighty-two per cent. of 
the group made A and 99 per cent. 
either A or B. The seniors made a 


median score of 155. Of the three 
members of the junior class elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa last year, two 
who took the test were both in group 
A, while more than half of the others 
who stood in A or B hold offices of 
importance in the student organiza- 
tions. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Opening of the con- 
ference of superintendents of schools 
and research workers here on Jan- 
uary 19 found the heads of the 
schools of eight of the larger cities 
and three research men in atten- 
dance. 

The school superintendents were: 
W. L. Ettinger, of New York; Peter 
A. Mortensen, of Chicago; Randail 
M. Condon, of Cincinnati; R. G. 
Jones, of Cleveland; E. C. Hartwell, 
of Buffalo; M. C. Potter, of Milwau- 
kee; W. M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, 
and E. U. Graff, of Indianapolis. 
The research men in _ attendance 
were: M. A. Dolman, of  Indian- 
apolis; Eugene A. Nifenecker, of 
New York, and W. W. Theisen, of 
Cleveland. 

The superintendents indicated that 
Detroit’s problems are those of other 
cities. Mr. Mortensen said that 
Chicago, with 400,000 pupils enrolled 
and 10,000 teachers, has practically 
the same difficulties as this city. 

“The most important work we are 
going to undertake is the raising of 
professional standards among our 
teachers,” Mr. Mortensen said. 
“Standards fell off during the war.” 

An interesting feature of the Chi- 
cago schools, he said, is the voca- 
tional bureau employing forty-five 
persons. A _ vocational councilor is 
stationed at each Chicago high 
school. In 1920 working permits 
were obtained for 25,000 children 
through this bureau. 

Dr. Ettinger, who has charge of 
24,000 New York teachers, declared 
that New York’s” greatest school 
problem is the housing of pupils. 

“We have 87,000 students on part 
time and 180,000 in double sessions,” 
Dr. Ettinger said. “Also, we are 
trying to run a $77,000,000 budget on 


a $50,000,000 basis, although we may ° 


get the rest of the money later. Our 
building budget alone is $46,000,000— 
it was $30,000,000 last year. The 
building program we are now com- 
pleting will give 28,000 sittings. Most 
of the money we are now spending 
is for elementary schools, but some 
of it is for high schools.” 

Dr. Ettinger declared that New 
York thirty-two intermediate 
schools but was not able to compare 
them with those in Detroit, which 
are attracting wide attention, as he 
had not yet visited the local inter- 
mediate schools. 

Dr. Ettinger stated that New 
York’s greatest recent achievement 
in the line of education is the sne- 
cial attention the city is giving the in- 
dividual child. particularly 
anemic. crinpled and ungraded chil- 
dren. In the case of hopeless crin- 
nles they are sending teachers right 
into the homes, he said. 


DETROIT. Weight and measure- 
ment of 100,000 school children 
shows that twenty-five per cent. are 
under weicht. Several thousand are 
receiving breakfast or milk at a 
nominal cost through the activity of 
social service organizations. The 


board of education has included an 
item of $95,000 for this purpose in 
next year’s budget. 

The board of education is asking 
for $20,700,000 for next year; $13,- 
000,000 for maintenance, and the bal- 
ance for capital costs. 

Charles A. Gadd, business manager 
for the board of education, has an- 
nounced the expenditure of $50,000 
during the last year, on repairs in- 


tended to lower the risk of fire in. 


the schools. 

“Our Americanization classes have 
increased in membership more than 
100 per cent. this year,” said Super- 
intendent Cody recently. He added: 
“After the pupils have learned Eng- 
lish we give them a_ ten-weeks 
course in Americanization, and the 
United States examiners accept our 
education certificate in lieu of an ex- 
amination in open court.” 

The management of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra is planning a 
series of forty concerts in the city 
high schools next year. Recently 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 
gave a special program here for 
school children, and the demand for 


tickets far exceeded the seating 
capacity of the hall. 

MINNESOTA. 
MOORHEAD. The Moorhead, 


Minnesota, State Normal School is 
co-operating with junior and senior 
high schools in giving the. army 
mental tests. The school is dis- 
tributing at cost to them the exam- 
ination booklets used in the examin- 
ation,a Manual of Directions adapted 
and prepared by the school, and 
scoring keys and stencils. This ser- 
vice is being extended to all schools 
asking for it. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BLOOMFIELD. Superintendent 
of Schools George Morris has sent 
out a communication to parents from 
which the following is taken :— 

“You are probably aware that the 
board of education of Bloomfield has 
adopted the plan of assembling all of 
the eighth grade pupils and all of the 
seventh grade pupils we can accom- 
modate in one building—the Park 
School. Thus, we have established 
what may be called an Intermediate 
School and made it possible to start 
earlier in the pupil’s life to prepare 
for the vocation that he or she may 
wish to pursue when school days 
are over. It should also be stated in 
this connection that there is a de- 
cided difference in the work usually 
required in the grammar school and 
that required in the high schooi, thus 
making an apparent gap between 
these two institutions.” 

Then follows an explanation of 
each course and what it is intended 
to do for the pupil. Each parent is 
asked to sign up his child for some 
one of the courses on a blank accom- 
panving this letter. 

“Further information — will be 
cheerfully furnished hy teachers, 
principals, supervisor of elementary 
grades, or by the superintendent of 


schools.” 
SOUTH ORANGE.  Superinten- 
dent of Schools Henry W. Foster 


has issued his annual report for 1919- 
1920, which contains interesting in- 
formation about various phases of 
the school work. 

A statistical table included in the 
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at do not otherwise have the mon 

to 
TEACHERS AGENCIES. FS the University, 
The principal of the $10,000 will be 


established as a loan fund for worthy 
and needy students, and the income 
from these loans will 


7 THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| -APark Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. be used for 
Ya 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal. ag 
: omy Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., pring St. awarded annually to t member, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade man or woman, of each of the fresh- 


da for circular and registration form free. _eac 
= man, sophomore, junior, and senior 


report shows a total enrollment of 
2.936 in 1920 as compared to 2,360 in 


The following extracts are taken 

m his report :— 
fron to enrollment he says: 

“In 1900 it was 792, in 1910 1,216; 
so the enrollment of 2,536 is three 
times that of 1900, and more than 
twice that of 1910. It is mteresting 
also to compare this with the census. 
The population of the district in 1900 


was 6,238; in 1919, 8,993; and in 
1920, 12,583. In other words, the 
population has __ only doubled = in 


twenty years, while the school atten- 
dance has trebled. About one in 
eight (12.7 per cent.) of the popula- 
tion was then enrolled in the public 
schools, now one in five (20 per 
cent.). While the first rate was very 
low, the present rate is very high 
and in fact quite a surprise. _ 

“The inadequate compensation of 
teachers brought about a national 
crisis which culminated last year in 
activities which put squarely before 
the people everywhere the fact that a 
shortage of teachers menaced the 
very existence of the schools. The 
teachers here received a bonus of 
$140 each on last year’s salaries, and 
a general advance of $500 was made 
for the current year, so that the 
present salary schedule has made it 
possible to retain most of the former 
teachers and to secure good teach- 
ers to fill vacancies.” 


NEW YORK. 

UTICA. An address on the sub- 
ject of the relation of education to a 
child’s life was recently given by 
Eugene R. Smith, principal of the 
Park School of Baltimore, to an au- 


dience of about 200 adults at the 
Utica Day School. | 
Mr. Smith’s subject was: “The 


Country Day School,” and he dwelt 
in the main on _ the incalculable 
value of maintaining the interest of 
children in their studies as opposed 
to forcing them to attain certain 
averages without appealing to their 


higher sensibilities. This, he de- 
clared, constituted ultra-modern 
teaching. 

At the commencement of his ad- 


dress Mr. Smith said :-— 

“We have learned that the ‘easiest 
way to make children disinterested is 
to drill them again and again in 
their lessons as is so commonly done 
in the public schools. By setting 
them to play store, by getting them 
to play games, in other words, by 
getting them interested in their work, 
the teaching of subjects is made easy 
and more effective. 

“By grasping the use of interest 
we can let the child go free, unre- 
pressed. We so adapt the work to 
the children that they become 
real thinkers and doers.” 

The speaker told of the effective 


‘methods employed the Park 
School, of which he is director, He 
mentioned the uses to which the 
‘school paper is put, by which the 


students for a month live in another 
period—the Elizabethan period, for 
instance—so that the paper is dated 
back several centuries, the place of 
publication is changed to the centre 
of the period accepted and the stu- 
dents dip themselves in the period of 
which they are writing, so that they 
not only read history but live it. 
“The children got the feel of Eng- 
land,” said the speaker. “They 
learned to discover things for them- 
selves.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The following is taken from the 
University of North Carolina “News 
Letter” and is quoted from George 
Tayloe Winston’s Life of D. A. 
Tompkins :— 

Whatever else the legislature does 
or does not do, it ought to plant the 
flag of education through the state. 
We are not here regarding education 
as a burden upon the resources of 
the state, but rather as a means of 
bringing state’s resources. to 
profitable fruition. 

Better education will not only con- 
duce to more tax money, but will 
conduce also to better observance of 
the rules of the Christian religion, 
to better morals, to better thritt and 
economy, to better industry, to the 
betterment of the children and youth 
of the state, and to the general pros- 
perity of that state in all future time. 

We earnestly recommend to the 
legislature that it make sure, first, of 
an increase of the school term, and 
then raise the money the best we can, 
if we go in debt a little more. 

The school and the education of 
the youth of the country will pull us 
through in the matter of the debt; 
but if we let things drift into the al- 
ternative of ignorance, ignorance will 
never improve the state in any par- 


ticular—George Tayloe Winston's 
Life of Tompkins. F 
The report of the Educational 


Commission of North Carolina, ap- 
pointed by the legislature of 1917 
and continued by the legislature of 
1919, has just come from the press. 
It was the central theme for discus- 


sion at the recent session of the 
North Carolina Teachers Assembly 
in Asheville. 

The report recognizes the long 


strides in educational progress in the 
state, and while acknowledging that 
conditions in the public schools are 
much better than they have been even 
in the recent past, the report clearly, 
specifically, and forcefully points out 
that all is not being done in this state 
that might be done. It is searching, 
but thoroughly sympathetic. 

Covies of this report may be se- 
cured from Dr. E. C. Brooks, State 
Sunerintendent of Public Instruction. 
Raleigh, N. C 


CHAPEL HILL. The University 
has received from Lawrence S. Holt, 
Tr.. ’04, of Burlington, a gift of $10,- 
000 to be used in helping provide a 
college education for students who 


classes who shall be judged the most 
needy, deserving, and worthy, 

It is the wish of Mr. Holt that no 
person shall receive one of these 
scholarships who would otherwise be 
able to attend the University of 
North Carolina. 


OHIO. 

AKRON. Beginning January 24 
new elementary and high school 
courses were established in the pub- 
lic schools. 

New courses in mathematics re- 
place present coufses in the seventh 
and eighth grades and in high school 
grades, including new methods of in- 
struction on business subjects. 

The new business courses 
been adopted from the 
of 300 Akron business 


have 
suggestions 
men in re- 


sponse to questionnaires sent them 
by Superintendent Reed. 
The new course includes special 


instruction on topics such as banking, 
business methods, corporate organi- 
zation, insurance and taxation, politi- 


cal economy and municipal admin- 
istration. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The following taken from the 


Mauch Chunk, Pa., News shows the 
procedure for enforcing the atten- 
dance law :— 

“John Doe has been absent from 
school for three days, or their equiv- 
alent, during the.term of compulsory 
attendance without legal excuse. His 
teacher reports the absence to the 
supervising principal, who makes out 
a formal notice on the parents and 
has the attendance officer serve it on 
the parent, or other person acting in 
place of a parent. If John will ab- 
sent himself again, without legal ex- 
cuse, after this first notice has been 
served on his parents (if it be only 
for a single session) prosecution may 
be instituted at once without further 
notice. In such case, the attendance 
officer, or some other person repre- 
senting the school district, goes to a 
magistrate and makes information 
against the parent or guardian. A 
warrant then is issued for the arrest 
of John’s parents or guardian for 
non-compliance with the Compulsory 
Attendance Law. If the evidence 
shows wilful violation of the law, 
the parents or guardian mav be: fined 
two dollars for the first offense and 
costs. If John is unlawfully absent 
again, the parent or guardian may 
be fined five dollars and costs, or in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. 
“onal. Prepares teachers for the 
“tementary school. for the junior 
Sieh school. and for the commer- 
“ial denartment of the high school 
T A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
for teachers in Tunior 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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default of payment of such fine and 
costs, said parent or guardian shall 
be sentenced to the county jail for a 


period not exceeding five days.’ 
TEXAS. 
FORT STOCKTON. There is a 


school building at this place which 
is the centre of a school district that 
is 100 miles across one way and sevy- 
enty miles the other way. The prob- 
lem of getting the children of the 
more remote ranches to school each 
day was solved by the School Board 
purchasing four motor trucks which 
are used to bring in the pupils and 
take them home. These trucks are 
operated at an annual cost of $6,000, 
including the pay of the drivers, each 
of whom is placed under $1,000 bond 
against accident to their human 
freight. 

The school has 
382, made up for 
children of the 


an enrollment of 

the most part of 
ranches. The dif- 
ferent trucks have a regular route 
and schedule. The start is made 
very early in the morning so that all 
of the ranches may be visited, the 
children gathered up and brought to 
the school on time. 

The roads are kept in good condi- 
tion so that the trucks may make 
good time. Children living within 
one mile of the school are required 
to walk, but all living a greater dis- 
tance are given free transportation 
by the motor trucks. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Approximately 65,000 
meals are being served every month 
in the lunch rooms of the seven high 
schools in Seattle. The average cost 
of the lunch to each pupil served is 
about sixteen cents, on which the 
district makes a profit of approxi- 
mately one-quarter of a cent. 

This statement is based on the re- 
port compiled by L. A. Staude, school 
comptroller. 


WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE. The school people 
of the state formed a Schoolmasters’ 
Club at the holidays and a second 
meeting is to be held when the legis- 
lature is in session. The annual 
meeting will always be held when the 
State Association is holding its an- 
nual meeting. Several very wide 
awake men have come _ into promi- 
nence in the state and the cities are 
paying salaries that are attracting 
live men to the superintendencies. 

LANDER. Superintendent Carroll 
Thompson Jones of the State School 
for Defectives has made several 
educational demonstrations that de- 
serve national attention. He has 
done much by insisting that every 
child in the state has an inalienable 
right to the kind of education that 
will enable him to live the richest 
and most canable life possible to him 
in view of his inherited mental and 
physical tendencies. His purpose is 
to make the school for defectives a 
real educational institution and not 
merely a custodial home. 


Dark, Indeed 


“What obscurity, 
asked the teacher. 
“It’s a place, I 
Tommy’s reply. 
“Oh, no! Why do vou say that?” 
“Must be. because that’s where a 
lot of candidates go after election.” 
—Minnesota Star. 


Tommy ?” 


guess,” was 
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THE TIME T0 BE ALERT for September positions is now. Teachers registering 

with the Agency in January or February have advant- 
e of early season activities, as well as a choice of later vacancies if not placed at once. At 
the Holidays a d many superintendents begin to look over the ground for another year in 
their teaching force. College positions are almost invariably provided for a long time in 
advance. Last year many teachers were obliged to accept or reject contracts so early in the 
season as to practically prevent their con- iS a certain security in having other possi- 
sideration of many good openings, and there bilities in view when contracts for the 
succeeding year are given out. A Cornell man writing to us early in January, 1920, 
was placed by the middle of March for September; a Mount Holyoke woman enroll- 
ing on January 23 was appointed just a month later to the kind of place she wanted for 
fall. We could give many similar instances, If you have not already done so NOW 
think this matter out logically and you will agree with us that the time to be alert is . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Coloe,; 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eetab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


UFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


rietors 
ton. 


New York City candidates, Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 


each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


oun WN — 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1:000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _—_Lincoln, Neb. 
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